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ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


Christ and Culture: A Lutheran Approach’ 


CULTURE, James Luther Adams reminds us, is not only “the body of prac- 
tical and intellectual knowledge and the technical means for controlling na- 
ture,” but “rather the total human effort manifest in the language, habits, 
customs, beliefs, artifacts, institutions, technical processes, normative value 
preferences and sanctions which are characteristic of a territorial group and 
which are promoted for the sake of human fulfilment.” 

Culture so understood is deeply rooted in human nature. Wherever men 
live together in communities, simply because men have intellects, culture de- 
velops. Wherever anthropologists have discovered unmistakably human re- 
liquiae, they have discovered artifacts, tools, so consistently that the definition 
of man as a tool-using animal is a commonplace of anthropological science. 

The interesting thing, however, is not so much that by the application of 
intellectual processes man invents tools, removable prosthetic appliances by 
which he extends the scope of his effectiveness and his influence. The really 
interesting thing is that he almost universally demonstrates a signal discontent 
with the merely utilitarian. The tool has hardly been conceived before man 
apparently has to shape it and to decorate it for appeal as well as for efficiency. 
He carves it or he colors it or he paints it. The potter coats his cups and his 
bowls and his plates with a slip or a wash or a glaze, or he curves the handle 
or the spout with an artist’s flair, or he pinches or indents the rim decoratively, 
or molds an ornamental base on which to make it stand upright. The weaver 
does the same with his mats and with his hangings, the tanner with his skins. 

More, we see — even in what appear to be the very earliest examples —a 
kind of community of joy in a particular achievement. The particularly suc- 
cessful decoration is copied to become the hallmark of the place or the period 
almost as distinctive as an artist’s signature or a craftsman’s hallmark. When 
we do find a crassly utilitarian artifact, a mug that is only a mug and a plate 

1. This article reproduces the substance of an address given at the Campus Workers Con- 
ference conducted in Chicago on February 24 and 25, 1960, by the Commission on College 
and University Work of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 


2. “Culture,” 4 Handbook of Christian Theology, Marvin Halverson, ed. (New York: Meri- 
dian Books, 1958), 68. 
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that is nothing more than a mere plate, there is often other evidence aplenty 
that we are dealing with a culture that is decadent and moribund. 

The surviving cultural evidences of the early epochs are limited, of course, 
to the objects that could survive the destruction of centuries and millennia — 
drawings on the walls of caves difficult of access, beads and shards and seals 
and figurines and objects of stone and bone. Gone are the fabrics and the 
leathers and the objects of wood. And, alas, no tape recorders were available 
to record the epics and the lyrics and the accompaniments of the dance. Yet 
everything points to the fact that as long as there have been human beings, 
they have sung their songs and devised instruments to make music for them- 
selves and for others, and drawn, and molded, and painted, and written poetry, 
and improved on nature in mocking it. 


MAN’S GOD- 
LIKENESS 


MAN’S GOD-LIKENESS 


The point that I would make is that this creativity on the part of the doer, 
along with the joy that it produces in the percipient as well as in the creator, 
is of the very essence of man. This ultimately is more authentically human than 
the fact that man laughs — something that animals do not do—or that man 
reasons — something that animals do, if at all, apparently in quite a different 
way and for different ends and within a far more limited scope. But man 
creates, at least in the sense that he combines things that are available in such 
a way that the end product is more than the sum of the parts that were there 
before. The product may not always be memorable. He may not always pro- 
duce a Madonna of the Rocks, but he can console himself with the fact that 
no orangutang and no chimpanzee — not even the talented Mr. Moke —has 
ever on his own produced so much as the outline of an Al Capp schmoo or a 
telephone booth doodle. Man not only propagates. He creates. That is the way 
he is—incorrigibly, intransigently, incurably. And we who affirm that God 
has made us and all creatures and has given to us and to all our kind bodies 
and souls, eyes, ears, and all our members, our reason and our senses — we 
shall not only say, This is the way man is, but reverently, This is the way God 
made man. 

And this is the way that God accepts the man that He has made. Every 
one of the arts and crafts God sanctified and hallowed to His glory in the 
very First Testament — dance and chant and stringed instruments and organs 
and rhetoric and drama and poetry, sculpture and metalwork and painting 
and the decorative use of color and line and mass and space. He likewise 
sanctified those less specifically cultural activities that are nevertheless essen- 
tial to the transmission and the perpetuation of culture, like historiography, 
even though it does not always conform to modern historiographic canons. . 

Here, however, is precisely the point where we first confront the ambiguity 
of culture. For it is precisely at the point of God-likeness that the peril has 
been kindled. In the Genesis account it was the promise that Eve should be | 
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a veritable goddess, knowing good and evil, which proved to be the clincher 
in the Enemy’s deadly commercial. And culture, creativity, is one of the items 
that expresses the God-likeness of man. It is at the point where man can most 
successfully mimic God, where man can call into being that which was not 
before, somewhat after the fashion of Him Who called man into being, that 
man is tempted to hybris. 

It is no anti-cultural puritanism, but a symbolic exposition of the unpleas- 
ant facts, that nests together at the end of the fourth chapter of Genesis in 
the posterity of Cain the slayer three practitioners of the arts. The first frag- 
ment of poetry that the Sacred Scriptures as we have them attribute to man 
is the gratified and delighted observation of the first human male when he 
first laid eyes on the first human female: “This is at last bone of my bones and 
flesh of my flesh. She shall be called woman because out of man she was taken.” 
But if in the Genesis account the first man was the first poet, the second poet 
was the second murderer, his poem a bigamist’s triolet of triumph over hav- 
ing killed a man. It was he —Lamech—who is described as having sired the 
first musician, Jubal, father of all those who play the lyre and the pipe, and 
the first artist in metals, Tubalcain, the forger of all instruments of bronze 
and iron. 

Subsequent catastrophe, Genesis would teach us, destroyed neither the ar- 
tist nor the sin. The motive behind Babel’s ziggurat could have been com- 
pressed into the same slogan that described the primordial, cosmic transgres- 
sion of Satan, Non serviam. The ability to copy nature can be employed in 
_ fabricating the graven image. The love of beauty has ever been able to dis- 
_ place the love of God. And the sensuous has always been to drown out and 
- finally to kill the spiritual, like a Soviet jamming station savagely blanketing 
Radio Free Europe. But Our Lord redeemed this aspect of man too and 
wrested this area of God’s creation also from the exclusive control of the 
adversary. This leads to the juxtaposition of our title: Christ and Culture. 

The Lutheran approach to Christ and culture has been described before.* 
Usually these inquiries have asked what Luther said or did about culture in 
general and specific manifestations of culture in particular. Interesting as these 
investigations are, it is not what Luther said or thought that is ultimately de- 
cisive in determining the mind of the Lutheran Church, but what the Lutheran 


Symbols say. 


MAN’S GOD- 
LIKENESS 


LUTHERANS ON CULTURE 
A Lutheran theology of culture can be inferred from a number of passages 
in the Symbols — notably the discussions of creation and the explanations of 
the Fourth Petition of the Our Father in the two Catechisms, and the articles 
on original sin and free will in the Augsburg Confession, the Apology, and 


3. The best-known description, of course, is that which H. Richard Niebuhr gives in Christ 
and Culture (New York: Harper and Brothers, c. 1951), 170-179. 
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the Formula of Concord. But there is one further article that is very ex- 
plicit — although on the surface it may not seem to use the right terminology 
for our purpose. That is the section of the Apology which discusses the X VIth 
Article of the Augsburg Confession. 

The XVIth Article of the Augustana teaches that all authority in the world 
and all orderly government and statutes are good ordinances which God has 
created and instituted, that Christians can be government officials, princes, 
and judges without committing sin thereby, that they can hand down verdicts 
and render decisions according to Imperial and other customary law-codes, 
sentence offenders, take part in wars carried on according to the laws of war, 
be members of the armed forces, buy and sell, swear oaths as required, own 
property, marry and be married, and so on. 

The confessors at Augsburg are nowhere more princely than in this article, 
as they proceed to condemn the Anabaptists for teaching that all these things 
are unchristian. Nor are they anywhere more deliberately and consciously 
Lutheran than when thereupon they likewise condemn those who teach that 
Christian perfection consists in physically deserting house and hearth, wife 
and children, and in divesting oneself of participation in the activities referred 
to. Genuine perfection under the Gospel, they say, consists in genuine rever- 
ence for God and genuine faith in God. The Gospel does not teach an external 
and temporal but an internal and eternal, that is, an eschatological, existence 
and a righteousness of the heart. In the meantime, prior to the Parousia, it 
does not overthrow temporal administrations and political institutions and 
marriage. On the contrary, it requires that we keep all these things as authen- 
tically divine ordinances, and that in these different orders, we exhibit au- 
thentically good works, or, as the Latin puts it, practice charity. Each is to 
do this according to his vocation. For this reason, Article X VI goes on, Chris- 
tians are obligated to subordinate themselves to the authorities and to obey 
their edicts and statutes in everything that can be done without sin. But when 
the ukases of authority cannot be carried out without sin, we have to obey 
God rather than men. 

The term “vocation” is not without significance here. It is the word that 
before the Reformation had become the private property of the clergy and 
the religious. The Reformation was in 1530-31 in the process of giving it 
a new, if equally unbiblical, sense by applying it to the secular task of each 
Christian. So successful was this semantic tour de force that today we can 
hardly get along without the terms “vocation” and “calling” to identify what 
people do for a living. 

In spite of Article XVI's salvo against the religious life as practiced by the 
adversaries, the Papalist Confutation was almost effusive in voicing its agree- 
ment. The Sixteenth Article on civil offices, it said, we cheerfully accept as 
agreeing not only with the civil code, but also with canon law, the Gospel, Holy 
Writ and the universal norm of faith, because the Apostle — whom they pro- 
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ceed to quote at length from Romans 13 — commands that every soul should 
be subject to the higher powers. The Lutheran estates are praised because 
they condemn the Anabaptists, who destroy all civil institutions and deny to 
Christians the post of magistrate and other civil offices, without which no 
state can be happily administered.* 

With this enthusiastic endorsement, one might have expected in the Apology 
a simple noting of the fact of agreement at this point. It is to Melanchthon’s 
concern for defending the Lutheran movement in the court of international 
opinion, notably in England and France, against the charge of responsibility 
for the Peasants’ War that we owe the extended exposition to which we now 
turn.° 

Melanchthon begins by summarizing the points made in the Augustana, with 
a few additions. Legitimate civic institutions are good creatures of God and 
a divine ordinance which a Christian can use with safety. 

Then he introduces a new note. What he is actually talking about, he as- 
serts, is the difference between the regnum Christi and the regnum civile, the 
realm of Christ and the civil realm. The realm of Christ is a knowledge of God 
in the heart, a reverence for God and a faith in God. It initiates an eschato- 
logical righteousness and an eschatological life. In the meantime, it permits us 
to make use of legitimate political institutions of whatever nation in which we 
live, just as it allows us to make use of medicine or architecture or food, drink, 
and the very air itself. The Gospel does not furnish new laws for the State, but 
it commands that we obey the existing laws, whether they were formulated by 
pagans or by someone else. And in this obedience it commands us to exercise 
charity. In trying to restore the Mosaic political legislation Andrew Bodenstein 
von Carlstadt (1480-1541) had plainly been insane. Again, the monks, in 
urging that in the New Testament God was counseling Christians equally not to 
own property and not to take revenge, were obscuring the Gospel and the spirit- 
ual kingdom and were politically subversive. The Gospel does not destroy po- 
litical and economic institutions, but rather it affirms them, and it commands 
us to obey them as divine ordinances, not only on account of the penalties 
involved but also as a matter of conscience. 

We are, the Apology goes on, to accept political institutions in the same 
way in which we accept the changing course of the seasons, the succession 
of winter and summer—as divine ordinances. To own private property is 
not wrong, as the Decalog itself indicates. In enjoining “Don’t be a thief,” 
it recognizes rights of ownership and sanctions the principle “To each his 
own.” In denying priests the right to own private property, John Wycliffe 
(13247-1384) was as insane as Carlstadt. (This condemnation of Wycliffe, 
incidentally, is likely more a captatio benevolentiae in the direction of the 


4. Corpus Reformatorum, XXVII, 116-117; 199-200. 
5. Gustav Plitt, Die Apologie der Augustana geschichtlich erklaert (Erlangen: Andreas 


Deichert, 1873), 196-202. 
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English crown than it is a reflection of Br. Martin Luther’s cordial lack of 
enthusiasm for the “Morning Star of the Reformation”! ) 

The Apology concludes with an observation of which neither the his- 
torians of commerce and trade nor the chroniclers of ethics have adequately 
taken account. It affirms that the interminable theological discussions about 
contracts are not able to satisfy consciences, unless people know that a Chris- 
tian can use civil ordinances and laws. This rule protects consciences, since 
it teaches that contracts are licit in God’s sight in precisely the degree that the 
local courts of statutes approve them. 

You may still object at this point that this article refers chiefly to the po- 

ON CULTURE litical sphere. The objection is just, to a point. But in the final analysis the 
significance of this article transcends the merely political and involves the 
total cultural sphere. That significance can be summed up in one sentence: 
The Scholastic synthesis which theoretically put Christ above culture —the 
synthesis of which the canon Si quis suadente was the hated symbol °— was 
irretrievably destroyed wherever the Reformation took root. 

Henceforth the world of culture is for Lutheran theology a unified world 
with an authentic meaning and significance in its own right. It does not re- 
ceive its significance or its norms from the eschatological world, or from 
that eschatological world’s beachhead in this aeon, the Church. In a word, 
the world of culture is not heteronomous. 

At the same time, it is not autonomous. It may seem so at times, to itself 
and to its appraisers. Yet it has not evolved from itself. It does not determine 
its own ultimate purposes. It has not created its own materials. It does not 
render the final judgment upon its effectiveness and its achievements. Even 
the vague judgment of history, insofar as it is a human judgment, is only rela- 
tive, for the judgments of one generation may be and have been reversed, if 
not by the next immediate then by subsequent generations. 


THE DIVINE WORK OF CULTURE 


The specifically religious insight at this point is that the world of culture 
is theonomous. It is God Who creates its materials, Who directs its course, 
Who determines its ultimate ends, and Who pronounces a final and infallible 
judgment upon its effectiveness and its achievements. And it is the specifically 
Catholic —and hence, if you wish, the specifically Lutheran — insight that 
the God Who creates the world of culture is the same God Who is at work in 
the redemption of the world through our Lord Jesus Christ and Who by the 
outpouring of His Spirit is sanctifying for Himself an eschatological com- 
munity that will survive the cataclysmic end of the present aeon. The universe 
of culture consists—as the Authorized Version puts it—that is, it hangs 
together, in the same Word through Whom God made the cosmos, Who hung 
on the Cross, and Who, raised from the dead, is present in His Body and 


6. See Luther, W. A., 31/I, 189-190 (Des 82. Psalmus Vorrede). 
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Blood in the Holy Eucharist. Again, the universe of culture owes every posi- 
tive achievement to the same Creator Spiritus Who brooded on the face of 
the primeval deep in the creation epic, Who was poured out upon the waiting 
disciples on Whitsunday, and Who is communicated in the Church through 
the Word of God and the Holy Sacraments. The divine work of culture is, 
like the work of redemption and the work of sanctification and every other 
work of God that reaches outside of His own being, the undivided work of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity. It is a different work, but it is the work of 
the same Holy Trinity and it is therefore to be respected and appreciated 
and lauded as a work of God. 

In this understanding, culture in its primary thrust becomes the Law of 
God and the God of Law acting in the one sense of the word as paidagogos 
_ (Galatians 3:24), making possible the perpetuation of human kind until the 
divine design which transcends and fulfills creation accomplishes the apoka- 
tastasis panton in Christ. 

Somewhat incidentally, this insight has significance for our understanding 
| of the whole purpose of revelation. Revelation is there for the purpose of 
creating a righteousness of the heart, not primarily to furnish norms for cul- 
ture or to furnish information for science to process. Four hundred years 
after a Lutheran professor of the University of Wittenberg, George Joachim 
Rhaticus (1514-1576), supervised the printing, with money provided by a 
Lutheran prince, Duke Albert of Prussia (1490-1568), of the epochal as- 
| tronomical work, De revolutionibis orbium coelestium, of the Polish papalist 
_ canon, Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543), to which a Lutheran theologian, 
_ Andrew Osiander (1498-1552), had written the preface, we agree that we 
are not using revelation for its primary or even for a proper purpose when we 
try to extract astronomical data from it. We ought to be able to agree as 
well that we are not using it for its primary or even for a proper purpose when 
we try to extract normative biological, anthropological, psychological, eth- 
nological, or historical information from it. It is as wrong to try to derive this 
kind of information from the Sacred Scriptures as it is to want to derive norms 
for positive legislation from it. On that point, we remind ourselves again, 
when Andrew Bodenstein von Carlstadt proposed to substitute the political 
laws of Old Testament Jewry for the Sachsenspiegel and the traditional ordi- 
nances of the Electoral residential city of Wittenberg, or when the arch-Lollard 
John Wycliffe argued from the New Testament that Christian priests might 
not own property, the Lutheran verdict was that both of them were —the- 
ologically speaking, of course —out of their minds. 

Returning to our main theme, there is, we must concede, an unhappy and 
a fundamentally un-Lutheran tendency abroad to depreciate the world of cul- 
ture. This is regrettable because of the Lutheran sacramental insight, which 
sees God’s use of men and matter in Holy Baptism, in Holy Absolution, in 
the Holy Eucharist, and for that matter, in the sacramentum audibile, the 
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Word as it is proclaimed, the evidence of God’s own willingness to acknowl- 
edge and employ His world of creation and culture for the sanctification of 
His creatures. This is particularly noteworthy in the Holy Eucharist. In the 
proclamation of the Word and the sentence of Holy Absolution He uses a 
human voice. In Baptism the action consists of washing with water. But in 
the Holy Eucharist it is the eating of bread and the drinking of wine, bread 
and wine consecrated to be the Body and the Blood of Christ, but bread and 
wine that are still artifacts, things that have received their character from 
the craft and the labor of the sower, the harvester, the miller, the baker, the 
wine-grower and the wine-presser. 

es Of course, when we contrast the eschatological world with the world of 

OF CULTURE creation and of culture, the fact that the latter has a definite terminus while 
the eschatological world is everlasting puts the two into different categories. 
But it does not deprive the world of culture of its rightful place. The existence 
of the treasures of the National Gallery in Washington takes from no Ameri- 
can any of the pleasure he rightfully derives from Peanuts or Pogo. The ex- 
istence of the B Minor Mass prevents no one from listening to Bartok’s 
Roumanian Dances, to Elgar’s Enigma Variations, or to the toe-tickling tunes 
of Oklahoma or The Music Man with gratification — varying degrees of grati- 
fication, admittedly, but gratification nonetheless. Our world would be poorer 
if it did not have the Taj Mahal, Aya Sophia, and even the controversial new 
Guggenheim Museum, but most of us are quite happy to spend most of our days 
in far less pretentious structures. None of us criticizes the concrete culverts on 
Highway 66 or the steel bascules that carry traffic across the Chicago River 
because they are not replicas of the Golden Gate Bridge. By the same token 
the world of culture loses none of its proper significance from the fact that the 
eschatological world is going to be around much longer. 

That does not mean, of course, that we will idealize the situation. What 
the Lutheran Symbols say of human nature is applicable to the larger uni- 
versa natura (Apology, XIX )—that although it is essentially and substan- 
tially good it is existentially and accidentally corrupted in an abominable 
and horrible fashion. It is precisely with reference to the temptations of the 
contemporary culture that the Latin original of our Collect for the Seven- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity speaks about diabolica contagia. The ambiguities 
that we have already adverted to are there, the necessary concomitants of the 
belligerent coexistence of good and evil, of the antagonistic simultaneity of 
the Creator and the rebellious Adversary, of God and Satan, in any culture 
at any time. God is always in control, but paradoxically his control does not 
go unchallenged for a moment. The material world is the mask of the Creator, 
but the fact that He chooses to remain masked is sometimes perverted by the 
Enemy to his own deceptive purpose. There is no culture, no society, no 
technology that is consummately evil, but there is no aspect of any culture or | 
any society or any technology that is perfectly good. | 
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This realistic appraisal of the pervasive—even if only accidental — ac- 
tuality of evil in the present aeon, plus the awareness of the categorical dif- 
ferences between this aeon and the aeon to come, has kept the Catholic 
faith — and therewith Lutheran theology —from the delusion that it is pos- 
sible to build Jerusalem in the green and grassy land of any country. Cultural 
development is not the highway over which the Kingdom of the Heavens 
enters the world, and it is not by the redemption of culture or the sanctifica- 
tion of culture or the perfection of culture that the Parousia will be hastened. 

This does not, however, justify the opposite extreme of magnifying only 
the taint from which the world of culture suffers through its solidarity in cre- 
ation with the fallen angels and fallen men, and of seeing only or chiefly the PIVINE WORK 
demonic elements that it exhibits. This Manichaean willingness to give the Of CULTURE 
devil more than his due is fundamentally heretical, not Christian. It forgets 
that Satan can only corrupt and that he can never create. It forgets that even 
the destructiveness of Satan is no match for the creativity of God. There never 
has been, we repeat, there is not now, and there never will be, a culture that 
is wholly bad. True, corrupted reason, proud reason, selfish reason, the rebel- 
lious reason of rebellious angels and rebellious men, distorts the world of 
culture. But the world of reason, the world of culture, is still “my Father’s 
world,” for sin can only corrupt and deface but cannot destroy the handiwork 
of the Pantocrator. The very existence of a culture is a witness to God. 


CONTINUOUS CREATION 


It is salutary in this connection to remind ourselves from time to time that 
the neat division of the divine work described in the first article of the Creed 
into Creation before the protoplastic lapse and post-Adamic Preservation is 
a rationalism that we owe principally to the Enlightenment trying to make 
its peace with the then new mechanistic conception of the universe. The au- 
thentic Lutheran position remains the doctrine of contemporary and con- 
tinuous creation. It is this doctrine which the Formula of Concord applies 
when it affirms over against the neo-Manichaean position of Matthias Flacius 
Illyricus (1520-1575) that even after the fall God continues to create human 
nature (Solid Declaration, I, 2). It is this doctrine of continuous and con- 
temporary creation that we all confess when we repeat the Small Catechism’s 
explanation of the First Article: “I believe that God has made me and all 
creatures. . . .” This means that the continuing existence of any and every 
culture — pre-Christian, non-Christian, post-Christian, Shumero-Akkadian, 
Mohenjo-Daro, Minoan, Ming Dynasty Chinese, mid-twentieth-century So- 
viet, no less than the “Christian” cultures of fourteenth-century Western 
Europe, of the Jesuit republics of Paraguay, or of the Batak Lutheran villages 
of Indonesia — is a sign across the face of history reading “God at work!” We 
need deliberately to remind ourselves of this, because like God’s Old Testa- 
ment Israel, the members of His New Testament people are all too often so 
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CONTINUOUS 
CREATION 


narrow in their vision that they can see Him at work only in the exodus of 
Jacob from Egypt and not in the exodus of the Philistines from Caphthor 
and the exodus of the Syrians from Kir as well (Amos 9:7). 

Thus we must not draw unduly sharp lines between the secular and the 
eschatological and lay ourselves open to the charge of an indefensible dualism. 
It is true that the two spheres are discrete, except at the vastly important and 
ultimately decisive point that the one Triune God is working in both. Sub- 
jectively, this fact is occluded for the non-Christian. But, again speaking sub- 
jectively, for the Christian there is another link between the two. This second 
link is the obligation of practicing charity in the cultural, the political, the 
economic, the social relationships in which he finds himself. Caritas is not 
here the impersonal “charity” exercised by the mercenaries of mercy who 
staff our social service agencies. Nor is it the synthesis of agape and eros that 
Anders Nygren professes to find in Western ethics from St. Augustine on. It 
is simply agape, and it is from his experience in the eschatological world that 
the Christian learns what the love is that he is to practice in the secular world. 
In the phrase of the First Catholic Epistle of St. John, “we love because He 
first loved us.” In the light of the Christ-event, the world of culture itself ex- 
hibits God’s fatherly, divine benevolence and mercy without any merit or 
worth in us (Small Catechism, II, 2; Large Catechism, II, 17), and we see it 
as a deed on God’s part by which we may “discover and behold His father- 
heart and His boundless love toward us” (Large Catechism, II, 23). Hence- 
forth, without a self-regarding appraisal of the value to us of the persons with 
whom we are confronted in our cultural relations, we are to exercise agape. 

In doing so, except for one basic qualification to which we shall turn in a 
moment, we do not call into question the cultural categories that we find either 
in the society into which we have been born or into which we enter by choice 
or circumstance. What we really try to do is reflect within these categories 
the love with which God has loved us in Christ. To the extent that Christians 
love they —quite incidentally —transform culture, for against the infiltra- 
tion of charity no cultural defenses have proved adequate. Christian slaves 
have used it to masters and fellow-slaves alike in their involuntary servitude; 
Christian masters have used it to their slaves; Christian spouses have used it 
in pagan marriage toward partners and children; Christian monarchs, Chris- 
tian princes, and Christian officials have used it within the structure of pa- 
gan governments. So have Christian philosophers, Christian artists, Christian 
poets, Christian business men, Christian jurists, and Christians working with 
mass media of information. 


OBEY GOD RATHER THAN MEN 
That brings us to the question: Is there then a necessary connection between 
religion and culture? The answer is both yes and no. Yes, first because 
culture reflects all the concerns of the human beings who create it, and sec- 
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ond because human beings —and not only the Athenians to whom St. Paul 
applied the word in his Areopagus speech— are naturally “very religious” 
(Acts 17:22), bearing about in themselves the “God-shaped hole” that only 
the Incarnate God can fill. No, at least in the sense that any specific manifesta- 
tion of religion is essential to the existence of a culture. We have not yet had 
experience with a totally irreligious culture or with a culture that has not been 
informed by the religious convictions of its bearers and of their ancestors be- 
fore them. In the light of the last century, however, it would seem to be a pre- 
carious assertion to say that an utterly irreligious culture, however short lived 
it may turn out to be, is a complete impossibility. 


Again, when we talk about a Christian culture generically or about some OSE Oe 
species of Christian culture—such as a Roman Catholic culture in Latin sec wee 


America, or a Lutheran culture in Scandinavia, or an Orthodox Calvinist cul- 
ture in seventeenth-century New England—we are talking rather impre- 
cisely. Since the Church is not exclusively an eschatological community of 
faith and of the Holy Spirit, but also an empirical body social, expressed in 
local institutions with local memberships and local histories, the culture of 
any land in which the Christian Church has been planted will reveal indelibly 
the marks of its presence. Where the Church is weak, as it is in India, or where 
it has been suppressed, as in the once-Christian, now Islamic, lands around the 
Mediterranean or as in Japan between the attempted eradication in the Toku- 
gawa era of the Roman Catholic mission and the advent of the first nine- 
teenth-century missions a hundred years ago, these marks upon the culture 
may be relatively faint. Where it has dominated a nation during its cultural 
unfolding, as, say, in Lutheran Finland, the marks on the culture will be pro- 
portionately deeper. But as neither the footprints of the gray squirrel on the 
snow nor those of the abominable snowman are identical with the beast that 
made them, there can be —even in a so-called Christian culture — no iden- 
tification of the Church and of the culture, no matter how pervasively the 
Church may have influenced its cultural environment. 

We have affirmed that there is one exception to the principle of acceptance 
of the cultural patterns and the political, domestic, and social institutions that 
confront us in any situation, and that is the principle that we must obey God 
rather than men. This, side by side with the practice of love, is the second 
violent revolutionary force which Christianity liberates in a culture. For it 
is here that the contemporary contest of Christ—— who came to destroy the 
works of Satan—continues. It is here, where Satan is perverting and cor- 
rupting the work of God, that obedience to God necessarily involves the 
Christian in a conflict with the accepted patterns of behavior. 

We have tended to use the passage “We must obey God rather than men” 
predominantly in a political frame of reference, as part of our exposition of 
the doctrine of the relation of Church and State, and in close conjunction 
with the admonitions of Romans 13. As a result, we have tended to see the 
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application of the principles involved much too narrowly. “The powers that 
be” is, it would appear, a much more inclusive concept than, in our situation, 
the federal government or the government of our commonwealth or our city 
administration. Particularly in a democratic political state the “powers that 
be” are any element in the existing power structures that control, by restraint 
or inducement, the behavior of people. Their authority affects us in every 
aspect of our involvement with power, not only the government that we des- 
ignate by the modern-day abstraction “The State.” The authority of the 
“powers that be” expresses itself in labor unions, in professional societies, in 
ecclesiastical organizations, in academic committees, in political parties — in 
OBEY GOD short, in all the associations that the organizational revolution has spawned 
RATHER THAN and of which we are members by choice or ex officio or even against our will. 
MEN The number of Christians who have legitimately refused to obey the Federal 
government on clear-cut moral issues is relatively small. It is at the lesser 
levels that either the number of casualties or the number of sins of omission 
mounts. For it is here, where the issues are relatively more simple and the 
relationships are more personal than at the higher echelons of administra- 
tion, that the choices stand out in the boldest relief. Our country has in our 
generation had very few Christian martyrs, but at the levels we have been 
talking about it direly needs Christian confessors, unafraid to stand for that 
which is morally right because they feel an inevitable compulsion to obey 

God rather than any creaturely might that resists His will. 

In building the bridge between the Christian’s eschatological and cultural 
worlds to which I have referred, we need not invoke the peculiar Lutheran 
doctrine of “vocation.” Far less do we have need of that distortion of it 
which blames the Lutheran movement for the political quietism and the al- 
leged immobility of the social structure in the Holy Roman Empire in the post- 
Reformation centuries. We need not even assert the fairly obvious historical 
fact that, in spite of the social consequences of a shrinking economy as inter- 
national trade became the prerogative of the maritime nations, there was in 
the Holy Roman Empire a much greater degree of social mobility and of in- 
stitutional change than the conventional myth concedes. Let it be stipulated 
that all have one k/ésis, one calling, and one alone—to be members of the 
Body of Christ. We Christians exercise that vocation where we happen to be. 
We Christians are not all artists, not all musicians, not all housewives, not all 
civil servants, not all business men, not all educators, not all inventors, not 
all jurists, not all historians, not all medical people, not all editors, not all 
philosophers, not all scientists, not all farmers, not all members of service 
trades. Nor are we Christians all clergymen. We are all the slaves of one mas- 
ter, Christ, we have one common denominator for our ministries — caritas, 
agape, love that does not regard the value of the object to us — but our min- 
istries are as varied as the task which is our immediate responsibility for the 
time being. From the eschatological level, we are called upon to witness, 
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every Christian among us, with our lives and in our lives, outside our profes- 
sion and in our profession. At the level of the cultural, the political, the eco- 
nomic, and the social aspects of our lives, we are called upon to do what we 
have to do as well as we can do it. Here our Christian competence — our 
knowledge of God, our insight into His unalterable ethical will, our famili- 
arity with His written revelation, our devotion to the sacred ordinances of 
His house — is no substitute for professional competence or plain ordinary 
craftsmanship. Granted that, everything else being equal, a Christian pos- 
sesses a valuable plus that an equally well-equipped non-Christian lacks, the 
formula holds only in cases of equal competence. Dorothy Sayers’ descrip- 


tion of the criteria for the choice of archangels in the casting of her modern poe ee 
| mystery play, The Zeal of Thine House, affords a parallel. She tells us, you ae pete 


remember, that “a dear pious old lady was much struck by the beauty of the 
four great archangels who stood throughout the play in their heavy gold 
robes, eleven feet high from wing-tip to sandal-tip. She asked with great in- 
nocence ‘whether I selected the actors who played the angels for the excel- 
lence of their moral character?’ I replied that the angels were selected to 
begin with not by me but by the producer, who had the technical qualifica- 
tions for selecting suitable actors—that was his vocation. And that he se- 
lected, in the first place, young men who were six feet tall, so that they would 
' match properly together. Secondly, angels had to be of good physique, so 
as to be able to stand stiff on the stage for two and a half hours, carrying the 


weight of their wings and costumes without wobbling, or fidgeting, or fainting. 
Thirdly, they must be able to speak verse well, in an agreeable voice and 
audibly. Fourthly, they must be reasonably good actors. When all these tech- 
nical conditions were fulfilled, we might come to the moral qualities, of which 
the first would be the ability to arrive on the stage punctually and in a sober 
condition, since the curtain must go up on time, and a drunken angel would 
be indecorous. After that, and only after that, one might take character into 
consideration, but that— provided his behaviour was not so scandalous as 
to cause dissension among the company —the right kind of actor with no 
morals would give a far more reverent and seemly performance than a saintly 
actor with the wrong qualifications. The worst religious films I ever saw,” 
Miss Sayers goes on to observe, “were produced by a company which chose 
its staff exclusively for their piety. . . . God is not served by technical in- 
competence; and incompetence and untruth always results when the secular 
vocation is treated as a thing alien to religion. . . . And conversely, when you 
find a man who is a Christian praising God by the excellence of his work — do 
not distract him and take him away from his proper vocation to address re- 
ligious meetings and open church bazaars.” * 


7. Dorothy Sayers, Creed or Chaos? (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. c. 1949), 58-59. 
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TWO WORLDS UNITED IN THE CHRISTIAN 
If we are to summarize all this for our purposes, we have something like this. 
For the Christian—but only for him—there are two aeons, two “worlds,” 
existing contemporaneously. The one is the world of the new creation, the 
world of the age to come, the eschatological reality of the Kingdom of God 
that finds contemporary expression within the one, holy, catholic, and apos- 
tolic Church without being precisely identical with it. The other world is the 
world of the present creation, the world of God’s making for man’s use, the 
world of natural resources, of water and earth and light and air and of the 
processes of growth, the world where God sends His rain upon the just and 
the unjust and makes His sun to shine on the good and evil, where He gives 
daily bread indeed without our prayer, also to all the wicked. In this world 
man can feebly imitate God; even prescientific man can make a little sub- 
stitute for the sun by lighting a torch to banish the darkness and by building 
a fire to warm his body and to dry his garments. As his mastery of techno- 
logical processes grows he can analyze and synthesize the elements, he can 
seed the clouds above to produce rain, he can simulate the fusion that regen- 
erates the sun and call it a hydrogen bomb, he can outrace the birds to their 
element, and add his satellites to the planetary system. 

But this world is also one of God’s making for man’s remaking. It is that 
by God’s design, a world where man is the unwitting instrumental cause pur- 
suing the ends of the First Cause, where man builds houses and shrines and 
storage chambers and places of trade by means of architecture, where he 
heals the hurts of injury and fortifies the defects of natural health with medi- 
cine, where he organizes men into compact companies through government, 
and regulates their deeds and their omissions through laws, where he dis- 
penses justice and employs the resources of society to accomplish the tasks 
that are beyond the powers of the individual and even of groups in accidental 
association. This is the world of rational man, ratio being one of the things 
that man shares ever so remotely with God. Because the eschatological world 
is the world of the Spirit, it can in the case of the Christian coexist with and 
superimpose itself upon the world of reason. Both worlds are God’s world, 
and there is no intrinsic contradiction between them. 

For you particularly, and for your counseling, your preaching, and your 
witnessing it must be reassuring to know that the world of culture, which 
will absorb the bulk of the young men and women to whom you minister, is a 
place where those whom you are leading in worship can in Christ be led to 
worship God with their work. < 


TWO CHRISTIAN 
WORLDS 
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GERALD THORSON 


The Religious Significance of Modern Literature’ 


CREDITING modern literature with religious significance may appear to some to 
be an act of sophistry than which nothing could be more deceptive, for the com- 
mon antithesis of religious versus secular literature precludes the assignment of 
very many of the modern writers to the religious category. The dominant char- 
acteristic of modern literature for many persons is its vulgarity, its disturbing 
immorality, its violence and brutality — a characteristic that sometimes causes 
us to conclude, with Edmund Fuller, that “this is an age of verbal glut. The 
printed word rolls from presses in newspapers, magazines, slick and pulp, 
comics, and books hard-covered or paper-covered. We are denuding much of 
our timberland for the propagation of Bat Man and Mickey Spillane.” 

Modern literature is not just Peyton Place or The Deer Park. Though it may 
strike us as something more appropriate to the lands of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
it is, after all, frequently a mirror of the days in which we live. Indeed, the basic 
shock of modern literature may be not so much the result of the authors’ vul- 
garity as of their profound penetration into the sensibility of our times, their 
serious exposés of the weaknesses of our age, in which we too often are guilty 
of sharing. 

In a very real sense the serious writers of our age have been engaged in dis- 
cerning discussions of the spiritual problems of mankind: they have probed the 
causes and the nature of the dilemma of man in the twentieth century. That their 
concerns have import for the Christian is attested to by the growing number of 
excellent studies on the relationship of literature and theology and the recent 
attempts to formulate a theological criticism of the arts.* Poets and theologians 
have met together to discuss their common problems,* and critics have in in- 
creasing number attempted to clarify the relationship of modern literature to 
the Christian myth or tradition.® Indeed, there exists today a great body of litera- 
ture which has, though it does not like the Sunday sermon elucidate the prob- 
lems of living in terms of the Christian faith and doctrine, religious significance. 

1. This paper is a revision of a talk given at the Religion in Art Series at the Lutheran 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Minneapolis, February 24, 1960. 

2. Man in Modern Fiction (New York, 1958), xiii. 

3. See, for example, William Mueller, Prophetic Voices in Modern Literature (New York, 
1959); Nathan A. Scott, Jr., Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier (New York, 1958); 
and Amos N. Wilder, Theology and Modern Literature (Cambridge, 1958). 

4. See Literature and Belief: English Institute Essays, 1957, M. H. Abrams, ed. (New 


York, 1958) and Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Literature, Stanley Romaine Hopper, 
ed. (New York, 1952). si 

5. Several studies exist, for example, on the “Christian” aspect of the novels of William 
Faulkner. See Wilder, 112-131; Randall Stewart, American Literature and Christian Doctrine 
(Baton Rouge, 1958), 136-142; Hyatt Howe Waggoner, William Faulkner: From Jefferson 
to the World (Lexington, 1960); and Edwin A. Penick, Jr., “The Testimony of William 
Faulkner,” The Christian Scholar, XXXVIII (June 1955), 121-133. 
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Not all serious literature has religious significance, of course, but neither 
does all that commonly goes by the name religious literature or Christian litera- 
ture. The term religious literature as generally used, however, is totally in- 
adequate for any appraisal of the religious aspect of contemporary belles-lettres. 
It imposes limitations which tend to extol the didactic rather than the imagina- 
tive, the pedestrian rather than the artistic, and to relegate the major literary ef- 
forts of our day to that all-inclusive realm of the secular. A literary work is not of 
religious significance simply because it is written by a member of the church, 
or has a “lesson” or “moral” acceptable to the church, or deals with a biblical 
theme, or is set in biblical times. While all these may be present in a work of 
religious significance, they are not the factors which determine the religious 
quality. 


MODERN 
LITERATURE 


LITERATURE EXPOSES LIFE 

A literary work may be said to have religious significance when it arrests for 
the reader an experience in life and embodies the experience in a form which 
imposes a meaning arrived at through a concern for man’s destiny. As an imagi- 
native response to man’s situation in the world, literature provides insight into 
the experience into which it leads us. It does not just inform, does not simply 
record man’s actions. Literature is symbolic illumination, and as such it is 
discovery -— leading us to a new, perhaps deeper, perspective of experience. 
Since man’s religious response arises out of an awareness of the problems of 
living, literature, to have religious significance, must reveal life, but it must see 
this life in terms of man’s ultimate destination. It must both record and disclose; 
it must be both document and revelation, with the human experience acted out 
for us against the backdrop of eternity. Our discovery of the human drama thus 
is transformed in terms divine. We become no longer simply more deeply im- 
mersed in the social, political, economic, or psychological problems of life. 
Rather, finding ourselves suspended between experience and vision, reality 
and the realm of the imagination, we achieve an awareness of the human situa- 
tion enlightened by the ethereal music of Ariel. 


MODERN LITERATURE, “RELIGIOUS” AND OTHERWISE 


To have religious significance a literary work need not affirm commonly held 
religious beliefs or standards. It may be either affirmative or negative. Indeed, 
many of the profound statements of man’s dilemma in our day have not only 
been made by a “great cloud of witnesses” outside the Christian communion but 
by those who have been openly hostile to the church. Eugene O’Neill’s The 
Iceman Cometh, for example, is a completely negative statement which denies 
life and bitterly blasts man’s illusions, those pipe dreams which alone make life’ 
endurable — the greatest of which, he implies, is Christianity. Yet the play — 
constructed with many obvious parallels to Christ’s last supper and fortified with 
biblical allusions, the most prominent of which is the comparison of Hickey with 
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Christ as the Bridegroom — has religious significance because in arriving at 
this nihilistic view of life through a consideration of man’s hope, O’Neill has 
related man’s condition to his quest. Though O’Neill’s “answer” may not be 
satisfying or uplifting, it derives from a religious response to man’s situation. 

We cannot write off the negative, the vulgar, or the non-Christian as having 
no religious significance, just as we cannot simply equate the affirmative, the 
decent, and the “Christian” with the religious. When we speak of the religious 
significance of modern literature, we refer to its communication of the meaning 
of experience in the perspective of man’s destiny — its documentation of life 
and its revelation of ultimate reality. Such literature is not esoteric: it can be an 
exoteric artistic achievement capable of leading twentieth century man into a 
new awareness of experience. 

Not all important literary landmarks of our age have religious significance. 
Reflecting modern thought and outlook, many works are written primarily as 
document, limited in insight to a justification of man or to an acceptance of this 
life as the end and goal of man’s struggles. Revealing no awareness of man’s 
ultimate concern, these works view man exclusively in terms of society, en- 
vironment, or heredity, and man becomes simply something to dissect, classify, 
and label. These works may take various forms, but always the focus is on life 
itself, and the meaning arrested for us is only a superficial statement of what 
life is because the authors have neglected the truth of another reality. 

The significance of the writings of such meliorists as Sinclair Lewis, Carl 
Sandburg, or John Dos Passos, for example, entertaining and sometimes even 
brilliant as they may be, exists apart from any religious values which art can 
disclose. Their essential concern is man in his society, and even though they 
may criticize and satirize, they are basically optimistic, believing that somehow, 
some day, life will be better — if only we can get rid of the evil in society. Like 
Carol Kennicott, repelled by the dull monotony of Gopher Prairie, they return 
to it to live with it and to accept it — all without once raising their eyes beyond 
the hills. 

As much as The Caine Mutiny is to be admired, Herman Wouk’s emphasis 
on conformity and his smug sentimentality provide only superficial insights into 
man’s situation. We can make the same evaluation of the novels of James 
Gould Cozzens, whose acceptance of traditional patterns of behavior is nullified 
by his nauseating reiteration of the importance of duty and individual responsi- 
bility without any consideration of a higher calling in life. Although the novels 
of both Cozzens and Wouk attain a high artistic level, they have no more re- 
ligious significance than Sloan Wilson’s The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit. 
Their prophetic vision is as limited as that of Wilson’s hero, young Thomas Rath, 
whose preoccupation with success and happiness makes his continual struggle 
for “decency” about as meaningful as the crack in the plaster in the living room 
of his house in Westport. 

Another type of writer who is primarily documentary is the naturalist or 
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MODERN 
LITERATURE 


determinist. In the novels of Theodore Dreiser, Erskine Caldwell, and James 
T. Farrell, the focus is on animal-man caught not in the drama of eternity but 
in the ruthless skit of life. All the time the forces of environment and heredity, 
not the wheels of the gods, grind slowly to exterminate him. The end is despair, 
futility. Even such a genteel writer as Edith Wharton, with her web of social 
conventions that predestine man to a state of inactivity, belongs with this group. 
James Jones, Nelson Algren, Norman Mailer, and a host of others could com- 
plete the list, for they too have found only a limited dimension to man’s struggles. 

A third group of writers is placed in this category with more difficulty: those 

who deal primarily with the neurotic and psychotic. Blanche DuBois and Laura 
MODERN Wingfield, in the very moving dramas of Tennessee Williams, for example, dis- 
ee play in their progress from bad to worse only an emotional disorder that, while 
it may be very real, has none of the spiritual dimension of King Lear’s tempo- 
rary derangement. The rally of certain clergy to the defense of Baby Doll, com- 
mendable though it may be on other grounds, cannot be supported on the basis 
of the religious insights which Williams brings to the stage. Even Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman, designated as it has been as a religious drama,° is merely 
a pathetic presentation of man’s physical and mental instability. We need only 
compare Miller’s Willie Loman with O’Neill’s hardware salesman, the inner- 
motivated Theodore Hickman, to realize the lack of profundity in Miller’s 
pathos and the religious significance of O’Neill’s tragic vision. While Williams 
and Miller may appear to capture the sickness of our age, to mirror the condition 
of man in the twentieth century, their concern has none of that vision which 
provides insights which are spiritually relevant. 

The meliorists, determinists, and analysts, then, have this in common: their 
writings are primarily document. Though they may be artistically satisfying, 
giving form to life, they have no religious significance because their authors are 
too narrowly confined to an interpretation of life which fails to see anything 
beyond this life. 

On the other hand, a literary work which disregards the complexities of the 
human situation and focuses on the solution, or is essentially a communication 
of a message with no concern for life, has little religious significance. Though 
the work may have a very evident proper lesson, by glossing over the complica- 
tions of life, it may give a false view of the situation of man. For the true re- 
ligious response, whether in life or in literature, derives from an awareness of 
man’s temporal predicament. 

Much, perhaps most, of what purports to be Christian literature — at least 
its acceptance by the church and its publication by church publishing houses 
marks it as such —fails to be religiously significant because it does not come 
to grips with life. “There is much pulp devoted to the mawkish expression of. 


6. See Plays for the Church, A List Compiled by a Committee of the Commission on 


Drama, Department of Worship and the Arts, National Council of the Church ist i 
the USA (1937). 14. e Churches of Christ in 
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Prof. Dr. Christhard Mahrenholz 


A Tribute 


AMONG THE many notables of our day, only a few will be accorded by future 
generations the esteem which they have enjoyed during their lifetime. Although 
we do not claim to be divinely appointed prophets, we do not hesitate to-prognos- 
ticate that Professor Christhard Mahrenholz of Hannover, Germany, will be 
among the few. Our prediction is not an expression of excessive praise, nor does 
it bespeak the spirit of blind admiration. It is based rather on facts and accom- 


plishments which relate themselves readily to essentials which are permanent 
and timeless. Whether performed and completed more than three decades ago 
or in the 1950’s, the huge quantity as well as the unmistakable and consistent 
excellence of the work of Christhard Mahrenholz encourages us to state our 
prognosis in print without fearing that later generations will find themselves 
constrained to dissent. 

Christhard Mahrenholz was born on August 11, 1900, in Adelebsen, a small 
town near Gottingen, where his father was a Lutheran pastor. He studied the- 
ology and musicology at the universities in GOttingen and Leipzig. Friedrich 
Spitta, Arnold Schering and Hermann Abert were among his teachers. In 1922 
he received his Ph.D. degree at Gottingen. His doctoral dissertation bore the title 
Samuel Scheidt: Sein Leben und Werk. Dr. Mahrenholz is today the foremost 
living authority on Scheidt and, since 1932, the editor of the Gesamtausgabe of 
the works of this most talented pupil of Sweelinck and illustrious contemporary 
of Heinrich Schiitz. 

After he received his doctorate and before he became a pastor, Dr. Mahren- 
holz served as organist of the Lutheran Marienkirche in Gottingen; it was he 
who designed and prepared the specifications for its organ. This organ was 
among the first to grow out of the Orgelbewegung of Germany, a movement 
which advocated a return to the standards and traditions of sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and early eighteenth-century organ building. This movement found its 
way also to America and literature written by Christhard Mahrenholz, notably 
his Die Orgelregister: Ihre Geschichte und Ihr Bau (1930, 1944), is among the 
best we have on classical organ building. In 1931 his edition of Jakob Adlung’s 
Musica mechanica organoedi was published and helped to further the cause of 
the renaissance of organ building. 

In 1930 Prof. Mahrenholz began to teach church music at the University of 
Gottingen, and even today he journeys to Géttingen on Mondays to offer courses 
in hymnology and liturgics. In 1931 he became a member of the governing 
body (Landeskirchenamt) of the churches of the Province of Hannover, and 
in 1940 he was made chairman of the Lutheran Liturgical Conference of Ger- 
many. Under his expert guidance the various service books as well as the of- 
ficial hymnal of the Lutheran churches of Germany have been prepared and 
published. All reflect the profound and extensive scholarship of their editor-in- 
chief and his associates. While attending meetings in which Professor Mahren- 
holz presided and in which the preparation of such materials was discussed, we 
marvelled not only at Dr. Mahrenholz’s vast store of knowledge, but also at his 
deep concern for keeping Lutheran worship and its music attached to’its roots 
and theology, to an approach which is not only ecumenical but also confes- 


sionally Lutheran. We noted too the genuine respect and admiration his col- 
leagues had for their esteemed chairman. 

Professor Mahrenholz is a recognized authority in the field of campanology. 
His Glockenkunde, published in 1949, includes much which will interest those 
who desire to make a study of church bells and to reintroduce their use in 
America. In 1937 his Luther und die Kirchenmusik was published, and in 1950 
appeared the Choralbuch zum evangelischen Kirchengesangbuch, of which he 
was a co-editor. 

Since 1929 Professor Mahrenholz has been co-editor of Musik und Kirche, a 
bimonthly periodical on church music which is read extensively also in Amer- 
ica; since 1955 he has been co-editor of the Jahrbuch der Liturgie und Hym- 
nologie, published by the Johannes Stauda Verlag of Kassel, and, since 1956, 
he has been co-editor also of a handbook of the Evangelisches Kirchengesang- 
buch of Germany. His Das Evangelische Kirchengesangbuch: Bericht seiner 
Entstehung (1950) should be read and studied by every student of Lutheran 
hymnology, since it contains a wealth of information. 

In 1949 Dr. Mahrenholz succeeded Karl Straube as president of the Neue 
Bach-Gesellschaft. During his tenure of office this organization decided to 
prepare and publish an entirely new edition of the complete works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, an edition which avoids the mistakes made in the former edi- 
tion, includes compositions by Bach which were unknown to the editors of the 
former edition, and takes the performer of this music into consideration. Dr. 
Mahrenholz’s J. S. Bach und der Gottesdienst seiner Zeit, published in 1950, 
interests especially those who desire to combine their love for the music of 
J. S. Bach with a study of the liturgical worship practices of Bach’s day. 

The publications and offices to which we have referred represent but a frac- 
tion of Dr. Mahrenholz’s total output and responsibilities. They suffice, however, 
to set forth why liturgical scholars, musicologists, and hymnologists of Europe 
are writing contributions of a scholarly nature for a Festschrift which will be 
published by the Barenreiter Verlag of Kassel to honor Professor Mahrenholz 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. Dr. Karl Ferdinand Miller is editor of 
the volume, which will include a total of six hundred and fifty pages. 

We herewith join the many Lutherans of Europe in paying tribute to a man 
whose name will be accorded due honor in the annals of Lutheran church his- 
tory. May the Giver of all good and perfect gifts continue to enable Christhard 
Mahrenholz to devote further years of faithful service to the Church and grant 
that these years be filled with rich blessings from on high. “The Lord hath done 
great things for us; whereof we are glad.” (Psalm 126:3.) 

Walter E. Buszin 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN 


There is no attempt made to represent a visual likeness. The Good 
Shepherd was apprehended readily by the early Christians as a 
symbol of Jesus. A pagan statue of Hermes or any pastoral subject 
could serve this symbolic function. Christianity did not immediately 
shape art forms of an indigenous character. The basilica, the 
Roman law court building, became the model for the churches and 
Roman sculpture served for some of their first symbols. 


“We believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God . . . God of God, Light of Light... . 


artist reflects the great credal statements of the 
Nicean and Athanasian councils. This is Jesus 
early Church presents him as Lord of Creation. 
neither are your ways my ways, says the Lord. 


For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 


Byzantine Christ conveys some of the meaning 


The Word became flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld his glory — JOHN 


Now we see ina mirror dimly, but then face to face — PAUL 


ATTEMPTS at the portrayal of Jesus the Christ of God are beset with two impossibilities ; first, the 
impossibility of thinking of him without some visual image (the Word became flesh), and second, 
since we have no verifiable evidence of his physical form, the impossibility of a true historical portrait. 
Like the followers of Buddha, the disciples have left no evidence of his physiognomy. All we have is 
tradition and conjecture..The fact of the Incarnation compells us to picture Him as true man. At the 
same time, in visual form at least, he must always remain the man nobody knows. There can be no 
universal agreement as to his likeness. When any group of his followers popularizes one visual inter- 
pretation to the exclusion of others there is danger of adding a fourth member to the Trinity. Only 
by presenting a variety of interpretations can this inclination toward idolatry be avoided. It is with 
this thought in mind that the visual interpretations of twelve artists have been selected for comparison 


and study. The choice was motivated by the desire to show the variety rather than the uniformity of 
such portrayals. 


BYZANTINE 


” 


through whom all things were made. . . . 
This mosaic figure by an unknown Byzantine 
Christ, the Pantocrator. This version of the 

“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
so are my ways higher than your ways and 

my thoughts than your thoughts.” The 


of Rudolf Otto’s phrase “mysterium 
tremendum.” 


GOTHIC SCULPTOR /3th Century 
There is a book with the title From the Greek 
miracle to the Gothic miracle. The sculptors of the 
early Gothic period might well rank with the best 
Greek artists. The nobility of this countenance 


makes a cruciform halo unnecessary as an indicator 


of deity. While it may be impossible to achieve 

an equilibrium between Christ’s divine and human 
natures in one work, this Gothic head comes 

close to such a fusion. “The Word became 

flesh and dwelt among us.” 


EL GRECO 1541-1614 


Christ driving the moneychangers out c 
the temple with lash swinging was a 
frequent subject of the Greek-Spanish 
painter called “The Greek.” He painted 
during the purge of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Emphasis on one aspect of 
Christ’s ministry no doubt was an atte 
to justify the persecuting complex of 
this age. Every age seems to add some 
facet corresponding to some fear or nee 


OROZCO 1883-1949 

Here is an expression of fiery indignation. The symbol of the Cross has been perverted. 
Instead of standing for healing and peace it has allied itself with the powers of 
destruction and death. Christ, axe in hand, has chopped down the Cross. He has had 
to deny his great identifying mark. It has lost its original meaning. The question 
remains : Can the Cross be restored to its place as a true symbol? 


MICHELANGELO W475—T504 

The Italian Renaissance was a merging of Greco-Roman 
and Hebrew-Christian ethos — Mount Olympus and 
Golgotha. No one struggled to bring about this fusion 
more valiantly than the Florentine artist Michelangelo. 
His effort has been called a glorious failure. For him 
Christ and Hercules become very nearly interchangeable. 
Christ of the Last Judgment, the central figure in the 
sixty-foot-high mural behind the altar of the Sistine 
Chapel, is a mighty, muscular figure, with upraised arm 
hurling the damned downward into a hell which includes 
Charon and the river Styx. One finds in this portrait 
power and judgment, but the radiance of love is lacking. 
Michelangelo placed Jesus’ mother, Mary, near to 


supply this deficiency. 


MATTHIAS GRUNEWALD 
1475-1528 

“O darkest woe, ye tears forth flow. Has earth 
so sad a wonder. . . .” This is a type of 
painting called at a later period German 
expressionism. Grunewald was a contemporar 
of the great renaissance painters south of the 
Alps, but his work does not share their 
serenity. His Isenheim altar borders on the 
pathological in its depiction of physical agony. 
The fingers alone are a twisted writhing cry 

of pain. One needs a broader definition of art 
than that of the Greek and renaissance schools 
to include such painting. Grunewald belongs 
in such company as the Spaniard Goya and 
the Norewegian Edvard Munch. 


JACOB EPSTEIN 1880-1959 


“He had no form or comeliness that 

we should look at him, and no beauty 
that we should desire him.” Jacob 
Epstein, contemporary English sculptor, 
has interpreted this passage from Isaiah 
literally. This is an expressionistic piece. 
The distortion is deliberate. There 
emerges a feeling of rugged power. It 
could serve as an antidote to the 
neoclassical Jesus by the Danish sculptor 
Thorwaldsen or to the gentle Jesus 
portrayed by Hoffman. 
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IORGIONE 1478-1519 


In true renaissance form 
Giorgione presents Jesus as the 
ideal man, refined, sensitive — 

a cultured gentleman of the 
renaissance. He is to be 
dmired for his physical beauty, 
his heroic, unafraid carriage. 
‘he cross which he carries rests 
lightly on his shoulders. It 
probably would not have 
occurred to the women of 
erusalem to weep for this man. 
But they would have adored 
iim. Probably some such image 
comes to mind when the 
Crusader’s hymn is sung: 
“Beautiful Savior . . . Jesus is 
fairer, Jesus is purer than all 
the angels in the sky.” 


REMBRANDT 1606-1669 


No visual artist has saturated himself more 
completely with the content of the Scriptures 
than Rembrandt. He succeeds in getting below 
the surface. Like Mary he has pondered these 
things in his heart, and when they emerge as 
paintings and etchings they seem to say more than 
appears to the eye. This is a portrait of the human, 
compassionate Jesus, a friend who is closer than a 
brother. God dwells in the high and holy place 
and with him who is of a contrite humble spirit. 
This Jesus can speak to the humble. 


} 


JAN TOOROP 1858-1928 


“And the Lord turned and looked at Peter.” 

Luke 22:61. Jan Toorop gives us an interpretation 
of Jesus as the one who knows what is in man, a 
revealer of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
The woman at the well in Samaria shared with 


Peter this experience of self-revelation : “Come, 
see a man who told me all that I ever did. Can 
this be the Christ?” Man judges by outward 
appearances, but God judges the heart. Toorop’s 
Jesus has eyes which seem to see through every 
mask and sham. 


EFFEMINATE CHURCH TYPE 


“Not Herod, not Caiphas, not Pilate, not Judas ever contrived to fasten upon 
Jesus Christ the reproach of insipidity; that final indignity was left for pious 
hands to inflict.” — Dorothy Sayers 

This androgynous type of Jesus has its counterpart in the Hellenistic period 
of Greek sculpture. Its prevalence in Church school literature and on church 
bulletin covers gives cause for alarm. 


j 


BUDDHA 


The two most prevalent visual forms in the world today of religious significance are 
the seated Buddha and the Christ on the Cross. They are symbols of divergent 
theologies. The seated Buddha speaks of meditation, the mind which disciplines 
itself into self-annihilation, a passivity which scorns the world of the senses and 
seeks the bliss of Nirvana. It is the symbol of excarnation — detachment from 

the world. The cross of Christ speaks the language of total involvement, 

suffering with those who suffer, weeping with those who weep, rejoicing with 


those who rejoice. It means incarnation, God assuming flesh and reshaping it 
according to the divine image. We must continue to portray Jesus Christ as part 
of the affirmation of the theology of the incarnation — involvement in this 
world. Artists will continue to picture his visual form; even thought inadequate, 
these portraits will add to the understanding of the Son of Man. 


“BROTHERHOOD OF MAN” / Bronze 


Essay on Sculpture 


ART IS more than a profession: it is a calling, a search for the secrets of the soul, 
a quest for the answer to the mystery that is life, a longing for the infinite. It 
is the aspiration for the eternal, the real essence of art. 

Sculpture has always striven to portray the transcendental. Its artistic and 
aesthetic values are unlimited. But as a medium, sculpture is the most re- 
calcitrant of the arts. Unlike the sister arts, it is expressed in that most.exacting 
of forms, the three-dimensional. This explains why the world cherishes those 
examples which successfully express the striving for truth and beauty. 

When compared with other arts, sculpture is usually considered to be of 
less interest to the general public. Yet it is an important form of art. For in- 
stance, stones on which artists worked many centuries ago can communicate 
their feelings and thoughts, and through them we know about the cave men, 
the Egyptians, the Greeks, the early Christians —from the Rosetta stone to 
the Middle Ages, to the present. It may be said that sculpture is more closely 
related to architecture than is painting, even though it is not in direct contact 
with it. 

Let us look at the teaching side. The divine spark that is art cannot be passed 


“PRODIGAL SON” / 


from one having it to another less endowed with talent. The mechanics of the 
art can be taught to a person possessing coordination and a “good eye,” but he 
will never be other than a craftsman. Art is of the soul, the heart, and the 
thinking mind. The artist should not worry too much whether or not people 
understand or like his work: it is the work itself that counts. This, his inner 
vision, his driving force, is his dream. The artist acts out his dreams like a con- 
ductor, who feels and thinks the music and conveys it to the orchestra, which 
in return reflects his thoughts. 

Now let us look at the technical side of sculpture. The classic materials are 
bronze, wood, stone, and clay. For the bronze sculpture you first make a clay 
model and then a plaster mold. In modeling you develop the form from the 
inside toward the surface. During this work you can change the form easily by 
putting on or taking away. It is a kind of improvisation. The real sculpture is 
cut in stone or carved in wood, as is also done with modern materials like plastic, 
glass, or steel. The word sculpere in Latin means to carve. So the form develops 
from the outside. In every phase of the work the sculptor concentrates on the 
whole. In case of the human figure the sculptor will center his attention on 


Bronze “ECCE HOMO” / Plaster 


the whole figure, never on just a head, foot, or arm alone. When he has solved 
the form to his satisfaction, he can leave the surface rough or make it smooth, 
perhaps even polishing it. You have to visualize the sculptor going over the 
surface many times until the form becomes lustrous, rounded, and lively in 
the finished production. This procedure can take place in stone, wood, ivory, 
plastic — any material in which you would like to carve. I like stone carving 
very much. When I work in fossile marble or granite I get the feeling that I am 
touching part of eternity. But wood grows and reacts as we do: it is warm; it is 
like life itself. 

Every material has to be treated with understanding: each has its own in- 
tegrity. If you handle it superficially, it will appear so; if you approach it for 
cheap effect, it will show it. If you handle wood with a love and feeling for its 
organic structure, it will be beautiful after centuries and will look as the Gothic, 
Renaissance, Baroque, or African wood carvings do, and it will appear like the 
sound of a Stradivarius. 

If you want to be an artist, you must love your work and material with a 
love that is unselfish and without reservations. The answer will be art in its 
abundance. Egon Weiner 


MADONNA & CHILD 
Mahogany 


man’s love for God, just as there is to man’s love for woman. Much ‘religious’ 
writing is sentimental; it titillates flabby and easily seduced emotions and of- 
fends the taste of anyone with either literary or religious sensibilities.” 7 This 
failure is not just an artistic one — except insofar as the lack of vision is related 
to the creative response of the artist. Generally, though not always, sweet and 
sentimental, these writings frequently, like the eighteenth-century Moll Flan- 
ders, become only a burlesque of Christian morality. In imitation of the good 
pattern set by Richardson’s Pamela Andrews, the writers present only an in- 
complete picture of man’s predicament, a false view of his nature, and a sim- 
plified solution to the complex problems of life. Though the starting point dif- 
fers, the result is often close to the views of life expressed ir. the writings of the 
meliorists, with the emphasis on happiness and success measured in terms of 
cash, which becomes not the root of all evil but the fruit of all goodness — the 
inevitable reward of piety. 

With these narrative tracts and the volumes of frequently vacuous poetry we 
can place the host of novels set in biblical times, such as The Robe and The Big 
Fisherman. We must include here, too, those religious dramas which, in their 
zeal to disclose a message, ignore the documentation of life. A Family Portrait, 
for example, provides little insight into the problems of twentieth-century man. 
Even the oft-performed Christ in the Concrete City, in spite of its attempt at 
realism through language, does not actually satisfy the desire for spiritual 
knowledge derived from life. 


MAN’S 
DESTINY 


MAN’S PREDICAMENT AND DESTINY 


A work of literature, then, to have religious significance, must contain both 
life and ultimate concern, a view of the world and a vision of man’s destiny; it 
must disclose a response to man’s situation in terms of man’s quest for values ; 
penetrating the fundamental issues of life, it mirrors the religious situation in 
which modern man finds himself. One way of examining this literature is to dis- 
cuss the myth revealed, for in his choice of myth, a body of beliefs held in com- 
mon, the author betrays his own concern. Thus Nathan Scott identifies four 
myths in modern literature: the Isolato, Hell, the Voyage, and Sanctity.® Such 
terms are useful, and it might even be helpful to use those biblical terms which 
parallel the concerns of modern writers: Exodus, Canaan, the Wilderness, or 
Gethsemane, for example. Primarily, however, they are all contained in the 
image of the prodigal son. In fact, very frequently these writers in their concern 
for man’s departure from the father and the son’s sojourn in the far country 
are mistakenly regarded as naturalists. They differ, though, in their awareness 
of man’s fall from Grace, his dismissal from the Garden. 

Modern literature attains religious significance when it reveals a reaction 
against those forces in life which distort man’s vision or prevent him from 


7. Mueller, 23. 
8. Scott, 71-83. 
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realizing his created role as a “little less than God” or, on the other hand, when 
it manifests a response to the beck of destiny by showing an awareness of man’s 
journey into the far country, his recognition of need for the Father, or his return 
home. Such literature neglects neither life nor destiny: it documents and it 
reveals, and its revelation is distinguished by what is reacted against or what is 
responded to. It is not our purpose here to survey the reactions or responses in 
modern literature. Rather we shall try simply to indicate, through reference to 
a few modern writers, why the spiritual relevance of the literature of our age 
can be noted in its reactions and responses. For it is in the nature of the reaction 
or response that the author’s concern for the human-divine encounter is dis- 
NEEDED: covered, and it is this awareness of man’s predicament that allows for spiritual 
RELIGIOUS | insights, 
anraee One of the forces of modern life against which writers have reacted is that 
scientific spirit which makes of life only a door to the “dark tideless floods of 
Nothingness,” an attitude which subverts man’s ideals and values and makes of 
man only a “headpiece filled with straw” blown hither and yon “under the 
twinkle of a fading star.” ® The sterility, the purposelessness, of life if it is 
viewed through the eyes of the behaviorist, the determinist, or the pragmatist is 
a major theme in modern literature; and though it be expressed in the irony of 
T. S. Eliot or the disillusionment of Edwin Arlington Robinson, it is essentially 
a religious response to the predicament of man left without a realization of 
ideals. 


NEEDED: A GENUINELY RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION 


Accompanying this purposelessness wrought by the dictates of a scientific 
view of man has been a strong materialistic emphasis that has substituted success 
for spiritual concerns. The revolt against the materialism of our day is a com- 
mon one in literature. Claude Wheeler in Willa Cather’s World War I novel, 
One of Ours, repelled by the materialistic view of his father and brother, 
searches for a higher meaning in life. Harvey Merrick in Cather’s “The Sculp- 
tor’s Funeral” found it necessary to leave his midwestern community of mean, 
narrow-minded, petty inhabitants in order to satisfy his creative impulse and 
find an outlet for his artistic talents. Willa Cather’s characters, from Paul in 
“Paul’s Case” to Thea Kronborg in The Song of the Lark and Godfrey St. Peter 
in The Professor's House, all struggle to combat the destructive forces of ma- 
terialism which would put out the light of the spirit. To offset the scourge, Cather 
affirms the naturalness, the wholesomeness, the kind-heartedness, of an Antonia 
Shimerda or a Neighbor Rosicky. Not all writers have Cather’s affirmation, 
however. In F. Scott Fitzgerald’s fiction of the Roaring Twenties, for example, — 
we find a growing dissatisfaction with the self-made vision of an earthly para- 

9. For an excellent study of the influence of science in modern poetry see Hyatt Howe | 
Waggoner, The Heel of Elohim: Science and Values in Modern American Poetry (Norman, | 


Okla., 1950). The first quotation is from Robinson’s “Man Against the Sky”; the other t | 
are from Eliot’s “The Hollow Men.” : ae ee 
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| dise depicted in terms of one hilarious party or carousal; but when the Great 
* American Success Dream is at last found to be false, there is nothing to take 
} its place. From Amory Blaine in This Side of Paradise through Jay Gatsby to 
| Dick Divers in Tender Is the Night, we detect Fitzgerald’s impatient restlessness 
as he becomes aware of the emptiness, the horror, to be found in the false glamor 
of the times. The brilliant irony with which the crash of illusions is shown con- 
tains no affirmative statement. Yet it is of religious significance because man 
has been viewed in the perspective of higher, though lost, values. 

The prevalence of false emphases and goals in the modern era has found 
ample reaction in literature: from the erudite poetry of T. S. Eliot to the down- 
to-earth fiction of J. D. Salinger, the recognition of the sterility and “phoniness” “PFPED: 
in a generation which has lost its way in a labyrinth of perfidious entanglements poate 
becomes an important revelation of the sickness of our day. As Nathan Scott Cee a 

has written, “in the very profundity with which [these works] express the dis- 
_ order of the times there is an equally profound witness to the spiritual order that 
has been lost, so that these great expressions of the modern movement in art 
are rather like a confused and uncertain prayer that corresponds to the second 
petition of the OUR FATHER.” ” 

These reactions against the illusions of our age are an aspect of a more funda- 
mental problem, for, as O’Neill once recognized, the roots of today’s sick- 
ness are in the “death of the old God.”'' The awareness of this loss finds 
its expression in literature in the profound philosophical pondering of God’s 
absence, of His withdrawal from the world, in the writings of W. H. Auden or 
William Butler Yeats or Albert Camus; in the image of God as sinister, evil, 
destructive, in the fiction of Joseph Conrad; or in the reaction against a false 
sentimentality and religiosity which mitigate the seriousness of man’s en- 
counter with the divine. It is against the false concerns of much of nineteenth- 
century religious enthusiasm, for example, that the novels of Ernest Hemingway 
must be viewed.'* No matter if the reactions stem from a profound view of 
Deus absconditus or from the false idealism of the church, the writers have re- 
ligious significance because they have come to grips with a central concern of 
man: those forces which militate against his reconciliation with the Father. ° 

The sense of the distance of God and the belief in the inevitable collapse of 
society have led to the deliberate alienation of the writer. Man becomes, to use 
~ Melville’s term, an Isolato, a man in exile. Whether it be Faulkner’s Joe Christ- 
i mas, O’Neill’s Yank or Robert Mayo, or Carson McCullers’ lonely grotesques 
' “suspended between radiance and darkness,” this sense of exile permeates 
much of modern literature. In the novels of Franz Kafka, D. H. Lawrence, 


10. “The Collaboration of Vision in the Poetic Act,’ The Christian Scholar, XL (Dec. 
1957), 292: ; 

11. Quoted in Halfred E. Luccock, Contemporary American Literature and Religion (Chi- 
cago, 1934), 22. 

“03. See Hyatt H. Waggoner, “Ernest Hemingway,” The Christian Scholar, XXXVII (June 
1955), 114-120. 
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André Malraux, and James Joyce, to name only a few, we are brought face to 
face with the lost condition of modern man. 

An awareness of isolation can be a harbinger of a search for values to re- 
place that which has been lost. The quest for values in something beyond ex- 
perience of Thomas Wolfe’s protagonists, Eugene Gant and George Webber, 
for example, shows a concern for the endless voyage of man as he tries to 
comprehend his lonely position in the world. And even though we “can’t go 
home again,” we can “look homeward.” In thus recognizing the alienation of 
man the authors have expressed man’s basic need for God, and though they 
have not always completed their journey, the very existence of the quest is of 
religious significance. Life as a search, a journey, a voyage is a dominant motif 
in the work of such men as Marcel Proust, D. H. Lawrence, and Thomas Mann. 
It becomes basic even in the attempts of Hart Crane to create a myth out of 
the materials of America. 

The search for lost values may lead to reconciliation and a return to the 
Father’s house. The ascent from exile and despair to faith, the “exploration into 
God,” is a response found in modern literature, exiguous though it may be. 
The concern for what Scott calls the “beauty of holiness” may be found in such 
writers as Graham Greene, T. S. Eliot, Georges Bernanos, Christopher Fry, 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins. The sophisticated verse of Four Quartets, the 
mystery-shrouded novels of Greene, and the sprung-rhythm lines of the poet- 
priest Hopkins all have an affirmation of God based upon a consideration of the 
mystery of the world in relation to the mystery of God so that man’s dilemma 
has its focus in the contemplation of God. 

Some of the best modern writers have with vision illuminated the situation of 
man in our day; they have found, like Doto in Fry’s A Phoenix Too Frequent, 
that “life and death / Is cat and dog in this double-bed of a world.” It is this 
double concern which gives their works religious significance. < 


ESSAY TO THE EDITOR: 
Apropos Joseph Sittler’s “Theology and the Arts” 


SELDOM have we seen a more modest statement on the relations of theology to 
the arts than Professor Sittler’s. In an age when theology is seen not so much 
as queen of sciences as it is mistress or courtesan to all of them, it is refreshing 
to see a responsible theologian seek again to circumscribe the theological 
claim. What a surprise it is for the reader, then, to follow Sittler through what 
look like nine rather arbitrary and apparently restrictive observations on a 


1. See Response, I (Advent, 1959), 3-8. 
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relationship, to a tenth one: and then to breathe fresh air or to read a new 
charter. Any comment I would feel called to make must address itself not to 
what Sittler has overstated or misstated but to what he has largely omitted. 

“When we know that there is not a theology of Art but only available to us 
a theological way of regarding all those things with which the artist deals, we 
can move with greater clarity and speed about a possible task.” With this sen- 
tence Sittler introduces his summary point: that theology’s object (God) and 
art’s object (man and nature) are related in creation and in redemption. So 
far so good. But it misses the vital agent in the relation, the artist. One need 
not be a dilettante nor need he be interested in granting a false and arrogant 
autonomy to the artist to suggest that the artist needs a larger, more Christian 
charter than the churches have yet provided him. Instead of concerning oneself 
only with a theological way of regarding things — which (as we find in Sittler’s 
analysis) includes man, we are in quest of theological ways of regarding the 
artistic act. Sittler tantalizes us with the possibility that he does not develop 
when he speaks of the artist’s work as an offering. But again the concentration 
is on the work and not the human creator. 

One reason why the theologian in question has not sufficiently faced up to the 
artist as a possibility——whether ecstatic or demonic, never mind — is his 
consistent choice of illustration. With the wisdom and cowardice that most of 
us share Sittler chooses architecture to develop his point. This is not difficult 
because architecture has so obviously a human and functional role in leitourgia, 
the whole offering of one’s work. The question is more complicated, however, 
when we deal with the ‘luxury’ arts or with those which have no verbal referent 
to the Christian message. Architecture, freed of stylistic questions (for that is 
the net result of Sittler’s analysis), serves the church by its function or its 
connotations ; here it is not difficult to come upon theological ways of regarding 
the things with which artists deal. 

The same may be true of a stained glass window depicting a Christian theme. 
or a chorale or anthem. But what about an abstract expressionist painting or 
instrumental music, where the function is less obvious and the ‘message’ not 
recognizable as part of the Christian claim upon man. Theologically we may 
regard the ‘things’: pigment, color, light, tone, rhythm. But in what way does 
the creator or the created product come under theological analysis ? The Chris- 
tian doctrine of vocation may be one direction. Tillich’s approach to depth may 
be another, though I find it singularly lacking in reference to anything substan- 
tively Christian. Must there be verbal counterpart to line or sound to make 
possible a specifically Christian theological way of regarding the art product? 

I would not ask the question nor, indeed, would I undertake this analysis had 
I the answer. Anyone who has this question on his mind could share the rea- 
sonable expectation that Sittler would confront it; but the answer is not there. 
This is, it seems to me, the next direction in which we must carry the question. 
Theology’s object (God) and art’s object (man and nature) are related in 
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creation and in redemption says Sittler. Here we have the first and second articles 
of the Christian creed. Perhaps the spark, the catalyst, the uniting and life-giving 
agent of the relation or the fusion, can be found in the third article. The Holy 
Spirit who calls, gathers, enlightens, sanctifies, and keeps the Church still 
broods over a bent world with warm breast and with ah! bright wings (Hop- 
kins). This Spirit still conquers the demonic in the bent world, still waits to 
be called upon by the artist in service of his Lord to endow it with a sanctifying 
grace, Can we be of aid to the artist in theologically regarding this, or might 
we in defining and describing bring in the dogmatic death of art or the aesthetic 
quenching of the Spirit? 
We would hear thee again, Dr. Sittler. 
Martin E. Marty 


The LSWMaA in Action 


An LSWMA-sponsored activity for 1959 has enjoyed a return engagement. Under the sponsorship 
of the LSWMA, the Augsburg College Players, directed by Miss Ailene Cole, presented a series of ten 
performances of Philip Turner’s Christ in the Concrete City last year. These performances were in Twin 
Cities churches and colleges and on television. A similar series was run again this year during the Lenten 
and post-Easter seasons. Incidental music, originally commissioned by the Society, continued to be 
used at all performances. Mr. Robert Karlén, graduate student at the University of Minnesota, is its 
composer. 


A bibliography of current books and periodical material related to the various areas of Society activity 
has been prepared by Walter Liebenow, librarian at the University of California in Los Angeles. Soon 
to be published, this bibliography will be supplemented annually. The project will become a part of the 
work of the Commission on Research. 


The Third Annual Conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts will be held 
on the Muhlenberg College campus in Allentown, Pennsylvania, June 8-10, 1960. General chairman of 
the Conference is Ludwig Lenel. Richard Luecke will be the headline speaker. Other activities include 
a panel on hymn writing, Commission workshops, dramatic productions, and concerts. 


The Commission on Fine Arts, under the leadership of the Rev. Donald E. Elder, has assembled a 
list of Lutheran artists. The purpose of the list is to assist pastors in the arts program of their congrega- 
tions. It will be published as Bulletin No. 4 in the Society’s bulletin series. Additional contacts should be 
referred to the Reverend Elder, 5741 North Delaware, Indianapolis 20, Indiana. . 


The hymn contest undertaken as a project of the Commission on Hymnology has resulted in the for- 
mation of a panel on hymn writing to be presented at the Third Annual Conference. Members of the 
panel will be Mr. John R. Milton, Dr. A. L. Kretzmann and Mr. Harold Heiberg. 
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The First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio, in cooperation with the LSWMA, sponsored a festival of 
religious art on February 21-24, 1960. Activities at the festival included a presentation by the Witten- 
berg Chapel Players of Christ in the Concrete City and an illustrated lecture, “Organs in North Central 
Europe,” by the Rev. L. David Miller. 


The Commission on Audio-Visual Communications actively participated in programing the television 
production “Altars at Easter” broadcast from WHIO-TV (channel 7, Dayton, Ohio) on April 16, 1960. 
} General Electric sponsored the program. 


The Executive Committee of the LSWMA has appointed Dr. Johannes Riedel and Mr. William Wal- 
ters to compile critical listings of all current music publications annually. Dr. Riedel will cover all editions 
of music out of the heritage; Mr. Walters will cover all publications by living composers. These listings 
will be published according to the decisions of the Editorial Board. The work will fall under the adminis- 
tration of the Commission on Musicology and Research. 


The Minneapolis-St. Paul chapter of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts sponsored 
an afternoon devoted to a discussion of religious drama on Sunday, February 27, 1960. The University 
Lutheran Chapel was host for the meeting. 

Mr. Clair Haugen, director of speech and drama, Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota, read a 
paper entitled “Religious Drama Today,” in which he defined the nature and function of drama, empha- 
sizing the role which specifically Christian drama has in the church’s program of education and worship. 

Dr. Johannes Riedel, president of the Minneapolis-St. Paul chapter, outlined the history of the medie- 
val liturgical play and the sixteenth-century German Evangelical Historie. A group of student Society 
members illustrated the present-day usability of these materials. They performed sections from a twelfth- 
century chancel dialogue, “The Three Marys at the Tomb,” and a Christmas Historie by Rogier Michael, 
which is currently published in a practical edition by Augsburg Publishing House under the title ““The 
Birth of Our Saviour.” 


A local Society chapter has been established in Cincinnati, Ohio. The organizational meeting was 
called on February 28, 1960. Mr. Gordon J. Bahr was elected president. Under his leadership, the chap- 
ter sponsored a regional conference of the Society on May 15, 1960. Mr. Reginald Grooms, professor at 
the College of Applied Arts, University of Cincinnati, and Mr. Charles Burchard, a local architect, spoke 
at the afternoon and evening sessions. The Lutheran Liturgical Choir, directed by Mr. Paul Smith, sang 
the Bach cantata #155, “Mein Gott, wie lang,” and together with commentary by the Rev. Hans Liebe- 
now gave a demonstration performance of Jan Bender’s setting of the Communion Service. A medieval 
play, “The Sacrifice of Isaac,” was read by the local Drama Guild. An exhibit of art work by Mr. Fridtjof 
Schroder, Miss Melba Kuhlman and Mr. and Mrs. Rudy Elstad and displays of church music, altar sup- 
plies, and architectural photographs were arranged for the conference. These exhibits remained open to 
the public for the following week. Delegates to conventions of the ULCA synods of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee were invited to visit the exhibits during this time. 


A drama workshop was conducted on the Concordia College campus, Moorhead, Minnesota, on May 
13-14, 1960. Through a symposium, a lecture, anda seminar the following topics were discussed: the 
nature and existence of religious art, the influence of theology on literature, and religious drama produc- 
tion. The college drama department presented T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. Participants 
included faculty members Dr. Walther Prausnitz and Mr. Sherman Johnsrud from Concordia, and Dr. 
Raymond Anderson from Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Mr. Clair O. Haugen, Concordia 
drama director, arranged and directed the event. 
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Nota Bene 


We are pleased to see that the work of the Society is penetrating into the congregational level. Infor- 
mation concerning two similar projects has reached this office. At the Lutheran Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Minneapolis, Minnesota, a series of weekly meetings which “. . . challenged the creative 
powers of the church staff as well as the members” took place during the pre-Lenten season, beginning 
on January 27, 1960. On the first evening the Rev. Wendell Mathews presented an illustrated lecture 
entitled “Religion in the Visual Arts.” A display of art work by members of the congregation, local artists, 
and from religious art firms accompanied this lecture. On following weeks Mr. James Peterson and Mr. 
Dolph Bezoier discussed “The Music of the Service,” the Augsburg College Players presented Christ 
in the Concrete City, and Mr. E. A. Sévik and Dr. Gerald Thorson spoke on “What Makes a New Church 
a Good Church” and “The Religious Significance of Modern Literature.” Members of the congregation 
toured five architecturally outstanding churches within the Twin Cities area one Sunday afternoon. 

Central Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, has planned for May and June “Six Studies in the Creative 
Arts.” Drama and poetry, art, architecture, symbols, literature, and music will be discussed on succes- 
sive evenings. Mr. Robert Hoyt, Mr. Philip Thompson, Mr. Robert Weber, the Rev. Karl H. Brevik, 
and Mr. Frederic Hilary are the speakers. 

Society members and other readers of RESPONSE will probably be interested to know that, as of this 


issue, RESPONSE is also being read in Poland. 


Music Reviews 


Georg Rhau. Musikdrucke aus den Jahren 1538 bis 
1545 in praktischer Neuausgabe, Herausgegeben von 
Hans Albrecht im Rahmen der Ver6ffentlichungen 
des Landesinstituts fiir Musikforschung, Kiel. Band 
Ill. Symphoniae Jucundae atque adeo breves 4 
vocum, ab optimis quibusque musicis compositae 
1538. Barenreiter-Ausgabe 3133. Concordia Edition 
97-2018. Barenreiter Verlag. Kassel, Basel, London, 
New York. Concordia Publishing House: St. Louis, 
1959. 

Georg Rhau’s (1488-1548) special significance in 
church music history as the first great publisher in 
the young Lutheran church has been firmly estab- 
lished in the recent revival of interest in him on the 
part of music scholars and publishers. Through their 
publications this great contemporary of Luther has 
emerged from a position of considerable neglect. As 
would be expected, this revived interest in Rhau has 
stimulated a growing demand for a modern publica- 
tion of his works. 

After a great deal of painstaking research, spear- 
headed by the energizing efforts of the Barenreiter 
Verlag in cooperation with Concordia Publishing 
House and under the accomplished general editor- 
ship of Hans Albrecht, Georg Rhau’s printed music 
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editions are now being made available. Twelve vol- 
umes are coming out in fast succession. Three are 
already at hand. The first two volumes, which con- 
tain responsories of Balthasar Resinarius, were re- 
viewed in Response, Advent, 1959. The third volume, 
now under consideration, contains the “Symphoniae 
Jucundae” (Symphonies for Youth). These are not 
another cyclic work of religious compositions written 
for specific ecclesiastical needs but are rather an in- 
ternational anthology of four-part Latin composi- 
tions by some of the most celebrated composers of 
the day. 

The music is introduced by a brilliantly informa- 
tive foreword by Albrecht which is followed by 
Walter E. Buszin’s skilful translation into English. 
Martin Luther’s famous “encomion musicae” in Latin 
is next. Rhau’s original “index cantilenarum,” as 
well as a reproduction of the attractive title pages of 
the original four-part books, precedes the body of 
fifty-two symphonies proper. The music is presented 
in CHORWERK fashion. It can thus be used very 
handily for class or choir work. 

In certain of the compositions, for example nos. 
13, 29, 37, and 39, the names of the real composers 
in addition to Rhau’s references should have been 
given with the music rather than being left for the 


| back pages of the otherwise very useful remarks in 
the critical report section. The same suggestion might 
be made for those settings in which the authorship as 
indicated by Rhau is doubtful. (It should be said here 
that the translations in the critical report, by E. Foel- 
ber, are highly laudable.) 

From this volume as well as from the Resinarius 
volumes it becomes evident that the publishers intend 
to provide translations only for the material of the 
German editors. No translations of the original fore- 
words or prefaces are offered. Thus the complete and 
resourceful contents of Rhau’s and Bugenhagen’s 
prefaces in the Resinarius editions and of Luther’s 
famous “encomion” in the “Symphoniae Jucundae” 
edition will be available to only a handful of scholars 
and will not reach the average American student or 
choir director, who does not read Latin. Since the 
original music has been transcribed from mensural 
notation into modern notation for practical use, it 
stands to reason that landmarks in the history of 
Protestant church music, such as Luther’s essay on 
the significance of the “musica figuralis” dedicated 
to the “musicae studiosis,” should also be available 
for practical use. Concordia Publishing House, whose 
ideas on providing the American public with publica- 
tions and sacred music of the highest quality have 
become well known, should make this material avail- 
able within the body of the publications themselves 
or in the form of supplementary booklets (Beihefte) 
possibly dedicated to the American reader exclu- 
sively. Just as these remarkable editions should reach 
the highly academic person, the artisan also should 
be helped in his efforts to become expert in his knowl- 
edge and interpretation of the music of this period. 

The composers contributing to this Renaissance 
anthology of sacred music came from many lands. 
They include such names as Brumel, Crispen, De 
Lafage, Ducis, Eckel, Fevin, Forster, Hellingk, Isaac, 
Josquin, Lapicida, Lasson, Lupi, Mahu, Mouton, 
Richafort, Rue, Senfl, Sermisy, Underholtzer, Wal- 
ter, and Willaert. Compositions which were then 
very much in vogue on the international market are 
included in the selections. Some of these are Lasson’s 
motet, “Virtute magna reddebant,” which Clemens 
non Papa used for his parody mass of the same 
name; Verdelot’s “Gabriel archangelo”; and Richa- 
fort’s very well known “Quem dicunt homines,” 
which served as a model for the parody masses of 
the same name composed by such Renaissance mas- 
ters as Mouton, Morales, and Palestrina. 

The first setting of the collection is a short piece 
by Josquin entitled “In te Domine speravi” (In Thee, 


Lord, do I put my hope, Psalm 31). Much of the 
music throughout the collection is written in the style 
of Josquin, who was a great favorite of Luther. There 
are compositions by direct students of Josquin such 
as Mouton (Nos. 41 & 42), “happy emulator of 
Josquin” (felix Jodoci aemulator), Fevin (No. 26), 
and of one of the most important representatives of 
the Josquin tradition, Adriaen Willaert (No. 29). 

However, little would have been gained by the 
“musicae studiosi” in their pursuit of an all-around 
religious, humanistic, and music education if all the 
compositions of this sacred “album for youth” had 
been the work of the Josquin circle alone. Rhau felt 
that his collection should not only “acknowledge and 
praise the Creator” (Creatorem agnoscere et lau- 
dare) but should provide for students an opportunity 
to study contemporary polyphonic music (musica ar- 
tificialis) from various points of view. Thus music in 
the style of Isaac’s “Choralis Constantinus” is repre- 
sented (Nos. 4, 5, 10, 17). Settings in which the 
tenor carries the “cantus firmus” chorale alternate 
with soprano-centered compositions. A cappella set- 
tings are interchanged with vocal and instrumental 
settings. Even one canonic composition is repre- 
sented (“Salve nos, Domine”: no. 42, by Pierre de 
la Rue). 

In his selection of musical materials, Rhau also 
took into account the different possibilities of per- 
forming groups and places. There are many settings 
devised for the home and thus meant to be sung 
pleasantly in the intimate circle of friends and family 
(Nos. 1-3, 7, 14, 20, 21, 23, 30, 31, 34, 36, 38, 
40-42, 46, 51, 52). It is assumed that settings such 
as the anonymous “Dulces exuviae,” the text of 
which was taken from Virgil’s “Didonis novissima 
verba,” was sung by student groups in Wittenberg 
and performed in Luther’s home. Other compositions 
were written to be performed in church, as for ex- 
ample the motets nos. 13, 16, 24-26, 37, etc. 

Since the organization of Rhau’s anthology is 
based on an all-around repertory, the various selec- 
tions were not put into successive order according 
to liturgical principles. Short or elaborate fragments 
from the psalms to be performed at an office service 
on a specific festival or at regular Sundays (Nos. 10, 
22, 25, 28, 34, 36, 42, 44, 51) alternate with texts 
of the Proper to be sung during the Mass service 
(Nos. 1, 6, 31, 35). Texts dealing with the saints are 
frequent. A few Marian compositions are included: 
Johannes Lupi’s “Quam pulchra es” (No. 13); two 
anonymous settings to a sequence dedicated to Mary, 
“Inviolata, integra et casta” (Nos. 16 and 18), the 
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second of which is set for four sopranos; and a very 
short “Ave Maria” (No. 21). 

Altogether, Rhau’s “Symphoniae Jucundae” gives 
us a fundamental knowledge of the essential musical 
repertory thought by Rhau to be valuable for the 
education and edification of the youth. It would be 
to the advantage of many church musicians today if 
they were aware of some of the principles which 
guided him in his selection of musical materials: 
stress on contemporary and interconfessional music, 
the importance of a wide knowledge of many musical 
styles, and the value of flexibility in musical edu- 
cation. 

Johannes Riedel 


Constantinus Festa. Hymni per totum annum, 3, 4, 5, 6 
vocibus, transcripsit et curavit Glen Haydon (vol. 
I in Monumenta Polyphoniae Italicae, Pontificium 
Institutum Musicae Sacrae, Rome, distributed in the 
United States by the University of North Carolina 
Press: Chapel Hill, 1958). 912” x 13”. pp. xiv, 192. 
4 half-tone facsimiles, 1 full color facsimile. 

This is a volume significant in many fields. It con- 


tributes to the field of musicology the first complete 
edition of Constanzo Festa’s hymns (91 polyphonic 
settings), formerly unavailable except for sparse 
fragments. It must also be said that the preparation 
follows the most fastidious rules for preparing a 
scholarly edition. All nine known sources have been 
carefully examined, all concordant copies of pieces 
have been listed, and all variant readings have been 
tabulated. These means—together with the usual 
editorial procedures employed to indicate the pres- 
ence of ligatures, black notation, mensuration signs, 
and other details — make it possible to reconstruct 
the exact structure of the music in any of the original 
sources. 

Practical needs of performers are recognized in 
the use of conventional clefs, in the halving of note- 
values, and in a decisive and workable stand taken 
in the matter of text-underlay, which is, as usual, 
completely inconsistent among the sources. Festa’s 
polyphonic settings employ the texts of the even- 
numbered strophes of the hymns on which they are 
based, and Dr. Haydon provides for the odd-num- 
bered strophes the text and the Gregorian tune in 
stemless black notes. Thus the authentic manner 
of performance—alternation-style—is convenient. 

The field of liturgiology is also enriched by this 
volume, which places in the hands of the church mu- 
sician music specifically proper to the vespers of 
thirty different Sundays and Feasts, such as Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, Ascension, Trin- 
ity, Sts. Peter and Paul, St. Michael, and Dedication 
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of a Church. Many of the settings employ melodies 
familiar to Lutheranism, such as Christe Redemptor 
omnium, Vexilla Regis prodeunt, Veni Creator Spir- 
itus, and Iste Confessor. Numerous translations are 
of course available. 

Hymani per totum annum belongs among a large 
number of works that attempt to provide musical 
material for the entire liturgical year, from Leoninus 
to Bach or to contemporary church composers. Cre- 
ating these massive collections was often simply a 
part of the weekly work of the composers, not in- 
tended to be looked upon as an artistic entity. Never- 
theless, the present collection is remarkable and satis- 
fying in its completeness, consistency, and beauty, 
and investigation of it takes one through the Church 
Year by a singularly edifying and aesthetic way. 

Finally, the field of hymnology has in this impres- 
sive volume encouraging substantiation of its special 
importance in church music and literature, for here 
the texts and tunes have provided the foundation for 
a group of works that, as Dr. Haydon observes, “pro- 
vide a kind of epitome of early 16th-century motet 
style.” He goes on to describe the music thus: 

Most of the usual procedures are represented, 
from the use of the cantus firmus in long notes to 
very elaborate settings with canon. The varied 
treatments of a single melody in the several 
strophes of a hymn provide a rich fund of ma- 
terial for the study of Festa’s stylistic resources 
and craftsmanship. ... A definitive evaluation of 
Festa’s position among contemporary composers 
of polyphonic hymns must await further studies in 
the field. It seems obvious, however, that his com- 
positions occupy a significant position among the 
antecedents of the hymn circles that were to be- 
come increasingly numerous in the later course of 
the 16th century. 

The physical preparation of the volume is good. 
The engraving and typography are legible and eye- 
pleasing because they are done large and neatly and 
in generous space. The paper is of excellent quality. 
The attention devoted to Festa’s hymns has been ap- 
propriately lavish. 

James Boeringer 


Book Reviews 


oe rene eg dad Edited by Theo. Hoelty-Nickel. 
alparaiso, Indiana: Valparaiso Uni it 

1950, 162 pp. 8vo. $3.00. ~ i aoa 
Wilibald Gurlitt. Johann Sebastian Bach: The Master and 


His Work. Translated by Oliver C. Rupprecht. Saint 
Serk Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 149 pp. 
Paul Nettl. Georg Friedrich Handel. Berlin: Verlag 

Merseburger, 1958. 155 pp. 

Three different books, two on Bach and one on 
Handel, are concerned in a concentrated and brief 
manner with the personality, life, and music of these 
two composers. The two books on Bach are written 
in English; the Handel book is in German. Accord- 
ing to the information given on the jacket of the 
first book, its organization and contents are carried 
out with both the layman and the student in mind. 
The second book is recommended to the churchgoer 
and the lover of church music, while the third book 
is an informatively entertaining little apotheosis of 
Handel written for the average book-reading Ger- 
man. 

The Little Bach Book is ‘edited by Dr. Theo. 
Hoelty-Nickel, the dynamic originator of the Val- 
paraiso University church music seminars which 
have been held since 1944 at Valparaiso University 
or at other Lutheran institutions of higher learning. 
The book is a natural outgrowth of these meetings. 

In this book the door of one’s mind is opened by 
such gems as Paul Nettl’s “Bach und Volksmusik,” 
the two Rosenwald essays, Heinrich Fleischer’s 
“Bach and the Organ,” and Walter E. Buszin’s “Bach 
and Hausmusik.” Present in all the articles are the 
theological implications of Bach’s music as well as an 
entrancing respect for the composer. Charles V. 
Farmer’s selected list of Bach recordings, although 
well presented, has become almost obsolete in that 
it lists only seventy-eight-speed recordings. 

The Little Bach Book is listed in the selected bib- 
liography of books on Bach prepared with care by 
Wilibald Gurlitt for his Johann Sebastian Bach: The 
Master and His Work. This very commendable book 
is another example of Dr. Gurlitt’s consummate skill 
in writing on the subject matter of German Protes- 
tant music. In it he propounds the music of Bach as 
the pinnacle of Lutheran art music; the image of the 
composer is portrayed elaborately against the multi- 
colored development of orthodoxy and pietism with- 
in the ranks of German Protestantism. Gurlitt says: 
“Bach ... bound music to the Great Commission of 
the Church. He sought first of all to provide ‘well 
conceived church music.’ Next he hoped to regulate 
it, that is, to give music its true place, its ordered and 
ordering function. . . .” (p. 45) 

The book is written in an admirably comprehen- 
sible and direct language. The translation by Oliver 
C. Rupprecht, based on the third edition (1949), 


is highly satisfactory.However, the translator need 
not have felt himself obliged to indicate so frequently 
Gurlitt’s original German words next to his own 
English version. And if so much precaution is used 
with Gurlitt’s text, why not give the English reader 
a translation of Joh. Christoph Lorber’s poem, 
“Praise of the Noble Art of Music’’? 

Doubtless there were many fine books on Handel 
written in last year’s bicentennial of Handel’s birth 
but hardly any intended for a larger audience than 
Paul Nettl’s opus. Could anyone ask for a still more 
comprehensive introduction to Handel’s life, char- 
acter, and travels? Of a total of nine chapters, six 
are fully employed with an interesting but rathei 
unorganized discussion of his life and works. In the 
seventh chapter Dr. Nettl deals with the subject of 
Handel’s character by giving us such miscellaneous 
data as Handel’s physiognomy, Handel and the Eng- 
lish influence, what is German in Handel, and Han- 
del and plagiarism. Only the concluding chapter on 
Handel Renaissance and Literature, although ex- 
tremely condensed, gives useful and valid informa- 
tion to the Handel specialist. 

Johannes Riedel 


Martin E. Marty. A Short History of Christianity. New 
York: Meridian Books, Inc., Living Age Books, 1959. 
384 pp. $1.45. 


It might be argued that a short, single-volume his- 
tory of the Christian Church is an impossibility. The 
sweep of twenty centuries of Christian history is so 
overwhelming that the author either succumbs to 
the temptation to include as many names and dates 
as possible, thus producing an unreadable, indigesti- 
ble mass, or else he presents such a schematized out- 
line upon which glittering generalities are arranged 
that he loses real contact with the stuff of history. The 
rebuttal for such an argument would be Martin E. 
Marty’s A Short History of Christianity. 

The book is aptly named. It is indeed short, con- 
taining 384 pages in pocket-book format. It comes 
to grips with the men and issues which comprise the 
history of Christianity, and it is eminently readable. 
Readers of the Christian Century have long been 
familiar with Dr. Marty’s trenchant phrase, and the 
publication of The New Shape of American Religion 
established the author as another of the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod’s Wunderkinder. 

The key to the success of A Short History of Chris- 
tianity is the principle of selection which controls 
the entire structure of the book. Dr. Marty has built 
his history upon the four notes of the Church—one, 
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holy, catholic, and apostolic. This unusual approach 
superimposed upon the traditional fourfold time di- 
vision—early, medieval, reformation, and modern— 
produces sixteen chapters covering the entire span 
of church history. 

Within these chapters, the author is concerned to 
show the reader the fundamental theological issues 
which confronted the Church, while at the same time 
relating these issues to the tempo of parish life. 
Rather than presenting a catalogue of names, there- 
fore, Dr. Marty focuses on a comparatively few key 
figures and issues and attempts (almost always suc- 
cessfully) to express their essence in a few words 
or paragraphs. General observations are often made 
and illustrated with an eye to the condition of faith 
and piety among common Christians in obscure par- 
ishes rather than exclusive preoccupation with popes, 
bishops and theologians. Contemporary interest in 
the Eastern Church and in the ecumenical movement 
is reflected at appropriate points. 

An interesting feature of this history, which was 
written especially for the Living Age Series, is the 
bibliography. Following nine pages of chronology 
paralleling the chapter structure, a carefully selected 
list of books for further reading for each chapter is 
provided. Every title listed is available in paper-back 
format, and the bibliographical information refers to 
the paper-back edition, even when the work is avail- 
able in hard covers. Thus, A Short History of 
Christianity can serve as a buyer’s guide to an in- 
expensive, top-quality library on church history. 
However it is used, Dr. Marty’s book represents that 
rare combination of scholarship and readability in 
inexpensive format which makes it a real bargain. 

C. King Bradow 


William H. Lazareth. Luther on the Christian Home: 
An Application of the Social Ethics of the Reforma- 
He Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1960. 234 pp. 

IB 


Lazareth’s volume, the popularizing of a doctoral 
dissertation prepared for the faculties of Columbia 
University and Union Theological Seminary, under- 
takes to examine the content of Luther’s thought be- 
tween the years 1517 and 1525, during which years 
the Reformer believed it necessary to make his own 
public testimony in his marriage to Katherine von 
Bora. The title is apropos of Luther’s contention that 
the fourth commandment is the proper ethical issue 
of the first, inasmuch as these structures of society 
in which the Christian actualizes his love for God by 
loving his neighbor are at base an extension of the 
home and family. The method employed is prin- 
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cipally the genetic —i.e., the author traces the de- 
velopment of Luther’s theology and ethic as he pro- 
gressed from celibate monk to married Reformer. 

The sources upon which the author draws are al- 
most exclusively Luther’s own writings, the Weimar 
Edition, of course, being chief. As to structure, the 
volume begins with a brief orientation in the form of 
a description of the early Luther’s domestic life; the 
chapters which follow are then devoted to an an- 
alysis of the theological and ethical teachings which 
Luther intended to confirm by his own witness, in 
their historical setting; the book concludes by dem- 
onstrating that in his view of the Christian home 
Luther’s doctrine of the two-fold rule of God via 
law and gospel in civil and Christian righteousness 
comes to full realization. 

Against those who spiritualized marriage into a 
sacrament, Luther protested that marriage belonged 
properly to the realm of creation and hence was 
ruled by God’s law. As such, it constituted one of 
God’s temporal “dikes” against sin. Though this 
initial position was later followed by a more positive 
emphasis, it enjoyed prominence in Luther’s thought 
for the remainder of his life. This temporary “im- 
poverishment,” states our author, demonstrated itself 
in the naivete of Luther’s early marital counsel. So 
intent was he upon freeing men from the religious 
bondage of the law that he disregarded man’s social- 
ethical responsibilities under the law. Luther’s social 
ethic, thus, had not yet caught up with his evan- 
gelical theology because, Mr. Lazareth contends, the 
initial concern of the Reformation was religious 
rather than ethical. 

Our author asserts that it was in Luther’s exposi- 
tion of the epistle of I Peter in 1523 that a full-blown 
evangelical interpretation of marriage emerged, com- 
pletely displacing the earlier, monastic-colored views. 
By that date, almost two years before his marriage, 
Luther, in his interpretation of marriage as a “rem- 
edy against sin” and as an “estate of faith,” had ar- 
rived at an evangelical marriage ethic consonant 
with his theology, evidence of the fact that his mar- 
riage was no more the basis of his ethic than of his 
theology but rather a public witness to them both. 

By his clear and cogent presentation, Mr. Lazareth 
joins that company of modern scholars who have 
contributed greatly toward tearing away the shroud 
of ignorance which has enveloped Luther for a gen- 
eration and more of American readers. His discus- 
sion of Luther’s teaching on the interpenetration of 
the two kingdoms in the marriage ethic is excellent. 

Defects inherent in the book are no doubt best 


laid at the door of the publisher than of the author. 
This writer wonders, e.g., to what degree the author 
was hindered from properly acknowledging his in- 
debtedness to such researchers as Koestlin, Holl, 
Seeberg and others who anticipated his basic argu- 
ment, perhaps because American readers tire of 
footnotes and bibliographical data? The result will 
be that some will construe our author as virtually 
without antecedents, and others will be unable to 
distinguish whatever is due the author’s creativity 
from previous scholarship. Apart from clarity, co- 
gency, and a certain power of synthesis, it is difficult 
to determine what new thing the author has actually 
brought to the discussion. 

With the increasing wealth of literature in transla- 
tion, the value of condensations and popularizations 
in this vital area of research have greatly lessened. If 
our publishers continue to intimidate scholars, their 
greatest contributions will assume forgotten places in 
university libraries and microfilm laboratories, pre- 
vented from raising the theological tenor of our peo- 
ple and clergy. Caveat Auctor! 

Roy A. Harrisville 


Rudolf Quoika. Altésterreichische Hornwerke: Ein 
Beitrag zur Friihgeschichte der Orgelbaukunst, Fiinf- 
zehnte Ver6dffentlichung der Gesellschaft der Orgel- 
freunde. Berlin: Verlag Merseburger, 1959. 98 pp. 
8 vo. 


Rudolf Quoika, the well-known German scholar, 
sheds some light into a little known corner of the 
history of medieval organ building. The “Hornwerk”’ 
was a set of organ pipes, installed in towers, town 
gates, gables of city halls, and other high buildings, 
from where its sound could be heard over quite a 
distance. It was an “‘out-door” organ, only that it had 
no keyboards and stops, producing but one chord. 
The name itself explains its very ancient roots. 
“Werk” is the German word for organon, “organ.” 
With “Horn” is meant not so much the type of pipes 
— in fact, the Hornwerk as a rule had flue pipes, not 
reeds — but rather its function. It points back to the 
old-Germanic signal horns which were blown for 
announcing the hours of the day, calling to ritual 
ceremonies, warning of dangers, etc. The signal horns 
were used briefly and most effectively in mountainous 
countries such as the Alps, and it seems to be no co- 
incidence that the Hornwerke, too, existed mainly 
in the alpine areas, particularly in Austria. Their 
functions were very much the same, only with Chris- 
tian accents on the formerly pagan tradition. They 
were sounded to call to church, to give a festival] note 
to the arrival of a prince, to announce the prayer 


hours of the day, to warn of fire or attacking enemies, 
very much the same way church bells were used in 
later centuries or — more prosaically — the factory 
and air raid sirens are used today. 

The Hornwerk produced a triad, such as F Ac f, 
on 8’ pitch, each tone being brightened by a mixture- 
like chorus of mutation pipes. Usually all pipes — 
250 and more — stood on one chest, and it was not 
possible nor intended to play individual tones and 
stop combinations. The same chord sounded, per- 
haps ten or fifteen minutes at a time, without change. 
The people of a town were proud of their Hornwerk 
and gave it colorful names such as “Stier” (bull) or 
“Lowe” (lion), from which one may conclude on 
the quite powerful and far-reaching sound (the name 
“Stier” may also point to the ancient signal cow- 
horn). Another frequently used name was “Pfeife” 
(pipe) standing as pars pro toto for “organ.” 

The “Golden Era” of the Hornwerke was the 
period between the years 1250 and 1500. After that 
the church bells become more and more important, 
at first being used simultaneously with the Horn- 
werke, later taking over their place completely. The 
few Hornwerke which survived the sixteenth century 
had to undergo some changes, such as added key- 
boards or player-drum mechanisms. Today only one 
original Hornwerk is still in existence and can be 
heard daily: The “Salzburger Stier,” in the fortress 
Hohensalzberg, near Salzburg, built in 1502. 

Rudolf Quoika, with a divination worthy of a 
Sherlock Holmes, traces down and gives more or less 
detailed descriptions of no less than twenty-eight 
Hornwerke, by drawing conclusions from still extant 
ruins of a few of them, from builders’ contracts, men- 
tionings in contemporary chronicles, and folk tradi- 
tions. What makes his book valuable beyond provid- 
ing knowledge about a now extinct sub-species of or- 
gan instruments is that he is able to apply his results 
to organ building in general during the middle ages. 
Certain questions of medieval organ construction, 
such as scaling or mixture composition, which up to 
now could not be answered because of the lack of 
positive evidence, are now nearer to a solution, as 
long as one can assume that the organs and the 
Hornwerke of the fourteenth century followed the 
same basic principles. The book contains some very 
instructive tables of scales and mixtures and several 
photographs. (See also the article “Hornwerke” by 
the same author in Musik in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, VIII, column 1880, which contains a con- 
densed version of the book.) 

Heinrich Fleischer 
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Erik Routley. Church Music and Theology. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1959. 120 pp. music, bibl., 8vo. 
$2225> 
In the surge of new writing about church music 

the figure of Dr. Erik Routley, Minister of Augus- 

tine-Brito Congregational Church, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and former lecturer and chaplain of Mansfield, 

Oxford, has gained prominence. 

As recently as 1957, Dr. Routley published The 
Music of Christian Hymnody, an exceedingly well- 
organized study of the hymn tune from the reforma- 
tion era to the present day. In 1958 he quickly added 
to his credit The English Carol. With these two ex- 
cellent books to his record, further publications of 
his are awaited with a great deal of anticipation. 

Routley fans will not be disappointed by his latest 
book, Church Music and Theology. In it he takes a 
fresh look at the relationship between church music 
and theology. A relaxed attitude of compromise and 
flexibility permeates the whole book. A position is 
taken somewhere between the “music for music’s 
sake” attitude and the “music is a servant of theol- 
ogy” position. Dr. Routley presents his point of view 
with great taste, caution, and an enjoyable sense of 
humor. 

This flexible attitude is equally as significant in the 
field of general music aesthetics as it is in church 
music, particularly as more and more voices are being 
raised which want to separate music from the emo- 
tional world to which it had been bound. Writers 
such as Meyer in Meaning and Emotion in Music, 
Roger Fry in Transformation and Susanne K. Langer 
in Philosophy in a New Key seem to use contempo- 
rary psychological findings in the field of motivation 
and learning theory in order to back up their theories 
that music exists only for itself and should be under- 
stood only in its own terms. It would have been 
valuable to the theologian if Dr. Routley had in- 
cluded a discussion of some of these more recent 
works on general music aesthetics in his analysis of 
church music. 

The author approaches his carefully presented 
data by attempting to establish a biblical or doctrinal 
basis for the evaluation of church music. He strives 
to obtain this basis by drawing the reader’s attention 
to the Hebrew law (consisting mostly of prohibitions) 
and the Hebrew principle of restraint and self-re- 
nunciation as well as their counterpart, the doctrine 
of grace of the New Testament. By so doing, Routley 
touches directly the focal point of his study: an in- 
telligent balance between the demands of theology 
and music. 

It is only half the story to say that Dr. Routley’s 
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discussion on “beauty” and “romanticism” (sublim- 
ity) contains a great deal of information for the 
educated non-musician or non-theologian (i.e. St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ statements about beauty or Mr. 
C. S. Lewis’ categories of romanticism in literature). 
The other, much more important, half of the story is 
Routley’s emphasis on the fact that beauty in church 
music does not exist for its own sake but is dependent 
on the theology of grace. 

His final discussion is useful for performers, com- 
posers, directors, and “selectors” of worship music. 
It includes the choice of organ (pipe or electronic), 
psychology of organ playing and organ accompani- 
ment, problems of hymn singing and the selection of 
adequate hymn tunes, various ways of psalm singing. 
Father Gélineau’s technique of psalmody, and finally 
a short discussion of Father Beaumont’s Folk Mass. 

Some of Mr. Routley’s “interim conclusions” are 
(1) that there should be a “free and cheerful servy- 
ice,” (2) that “the makers and performers of church 
music must especially beware of the sins of pride 
and greed,” (3) that “the good doctrine is waiting 
for daily expression in all forms of church-behavior, 
of which music is one form,” and (4) that “criticism 
of church music should proceed from the grounds of 
doctrine.” 

It is remarkable to observe how Mr. Routley pro- 
ceeds to apply in his own writing his suggestions of 
compromise and balance, praise and criticism, tread- 
ing rather carefully when touching dangerous ground 
(with the possible exception of his denunciatory re- 
marks on the gospel hymn). I am sure that his study 
will succeed in stirring the minds of clergy and laity, 
encouraging them to think once more of some of the 
aspects of the relationship between church music 
and theology. Johannes Riedel 
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NEW 
Augsburg 


UNA SANCTA (One Holy Church) 


BY PAUL J. CHRISTIANSEN 


An original cantata for mixed choir with baritone 
solo and narrator, accompanied by organ or piano. 
The text is taken from selected Scripture passages, 
and is divided into three parts: One God; One 
Church; One Mission. Three chorales are included, 
which may be sung by the congregation. Especially 
suitable fur church anniversary, dedication, or other 
festival occasion. $1.75 


INTROITS AND GRADUALS 
FOR THE LUTHERAN SERVICE 


EDITED BY PAUL ENSRUD 

Series A, Vol. |!V—Psalm Tone Settings 

Series A contains psalm tone settings of the Introit 
and Gradual texts from the Service Book and Hymnal. 
The Introit and Gradual for each day are complete 
on facing pages. New pointing, and placing the text 
directly under the music, wiil aid your choir in chant- 
ing easily and intelligibly. Vol. IV includes the set- 
tings for Trinity Sunday through the I3th Sunday after 
Trinity. Write for approval copy. 75¢ 


Series B—Original Settings by 
Contemporary Composers 
Now in process is this series of five volumes contain- 


ing Introits and Graduals for the church year, based 
on original settings. Write for information. 


LITURGY FOR FAMILY STUDY 


A simple, dramatic explanation of The Service, for 
use by families, study groups, and youth groups. 
10c each: $1.00 a dozen; $7.50 a hundred 


Order from 


Augsburg 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 South Fifth Street 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Publications 


Devotional Studies 
in Lutheran Liturgy 


INVITATION 
TO 
WORSHIP 


by 
Clifford Ansgar Nelson 


This new volume of 31 readings is designed 
to accompany the recently adopted Service 
Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in 
America. Its pages guide one into personal 
meditation on the scriptural backgrounds of 
Lutheran Worship. Not only does the new serv- 
ice give a new public expression, but it also 
in this new volumes guides one into new per- 
sonal meditation. 

Just published. $3.00 


at your book store or 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


NEW LITURGICADMUSTG 


GRADUALS FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 

by Healey Willan 
97-6312 $1.25 


THE TE DEUM LAUDAMUS 
by Jan Bender 
97-6273 $.65 


V0 
Watch for—The Service Propers Noted 
—new settings of Introits and Interveni- 
ent Chants by Paul Bunjes and The Sun- 
day Psalter — Lindemann and Powell. 


TTT TTT 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


ANDREAS HAMMERSCHMIDT 


1612-1675 


New editions of works by a great 17th century Lutheran church musician. 


English texts. 


Edited by Harold Mueller 


O BELOVED SHEPHERDS 97-6332 


For SATB chorus, two trumpets and continuo. Christmas. 


HOLY IS THE LORD 97-6314 


For SSATB chorus, two trumpets and continuo. 


THEREFORE WATCH THAT YE BE READY 97-6316 


For SSATB chorus, two violins and continuo. 


HOW THAN SHALL WE FIND BREAD 97-6315 


For SSATB chorus, two violins and continuo. 


I AM THE RESURRECTION 97-6317 


For Tenor, string and continuo. 


ALLELUIA! OH, REJOICE, YE CHRISTIANS, LOUDLY 98-1471 
For double chorus, TBarB and SSATB, and continuo. 


ZION’S LAMENT 98-1487 
Motet for SSATB. Edited by Theo. Hoelty-Nickel. 


$2.00 


$ .40 


$ .40 


COMING — Works for organ, choir, choir and instruments by Joh. 
Ludwig Bach, J. S. Bach, Wayne Barlow, Bender, Jean Berger, Bunjes, 
Buxtehude, Charpentier, Handel, Haydn. Lenel, Praetorius, Purcell, 
Schuetz, Thomas, Tomkins, Willan. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


New Anthems 


Hor Mixed Woices and Organ or Piano 


6106a BACH—Alleluja (from Motet VI) (Thanksgiving or general use).........-- S15 

6158 BUXTEHUDE—Jesu, Joy and Treasure (17 Min)... ....-e eee ener nc ereeee $ .15 

6085 EARLY PSALMODY IN AMERICA: Psalm 65 (The Ainsworth Psalter of Colonial 
America) (With Settings by Claude Goudimel) (English) (Carleton Sprague 


Strife Metco tetcutus tiekewensate sos a5 oie ale. ee retes or elle ay oll sstotaenngey ete mie emetenemanemare .60 
6170 ALAN HOVHANESS—Alleluia (Thanksgiving or general use)..........+--- .30 
6108 ALAN HOVHANESS—Magnificat (Latin) (33 min.) Vocal Score............ 1.50 


6148 ALAN HOVHANESS—O For a Shout of Sacred Joy (American Colonial Hymn) .25 
6149 ALAN HOVHANESS—Psalm 28 (Unto Thee Will | Cry, O Lord, My Rock), Op. 


GDF basco Pesce Wer oe tele se denote sehen pol Seuan oye ecaaes* cg ene, Suanateme pal alae (anes token Oe 25 
6141 ALAN HOVHANESS—Psalm 148 (Praise Ye the Lord), Op. 160............ .30 
6057 ALAN HOVHANESS—Transfiguration, Op. 82 (16 min) (a capella).......... .60 
6064 NORMAN LOCKWOOD-—Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Creation .30 
6213 KIRKE L. MECHEM—Give Thanks Unto The Lord (a cappella)............ 22 


6087 C. T. PACHELBEL (1690-1750)—Magnificat. Double Chorus of Mixed Voices 
and Continuo (Organ, Harpsichord, or Piano) (Latin) (H. T. David) (Published 
FORGAITSHL TINIE), -ee,. lake ce cnetorecaae, «oe qrabehsta caves. sy og ces Pele erate ead ae ee aie .80 
The premiere of this jubilant choral work took place in the United 
States of America in the days of J. S. Bach and in the first concert ever 
presented in New York City. 


6193: =2NEDEROREM—Thes Corinthians cascercccuces cose encuc otenceeca heise rete ne eee nae .60 
6217 ORVIS ROSS—At the Gate of the Year. NEW YEAR’S ANTHEM............ .20 
6099 HEALEY WILLAN—Two Benedictions: The Lord Bless Thee, and Keep Thee 
(Aaronic) (a cappella); The Grace of The Lord Jesus Christ (Apostolic).... .20 
6224 HEALEY WILLAN—Hymn Anthem on “Breslau”...........c0ceeeececeues tae 


(We Sing the Praise of Him who died). 
6233 HEALEY WILLAN—Hymn Anthem on “Fairest Lord Jesus” (2-part treble voices) .25 


6125 HEALEY WILLAN—Hymn Anthem on “Father, We Praise Thee”............ 525 
Words ascribed to St. Gregory the Great; Melody “Christe Sanctorum”, 
1782. 

6065 HEALY WILLAN—Hymn Anthem on “Marion”. .........ccc ccc cececccece .20 
(Rejoice, ye pure in heart! Rejoice, give thanks and sing). 

6066 HEALEY WILLAN—Hymn Anthem on “O Quanta Qualia”................ .20 
(O what their joy and their glory must be). 

6126 HEALEY WILLAN—Hymn Anthem on “O Strength and Stay’”’............ .20 
Words ascribed to St. Ambrose; Meldoy “Donne Secours” (Geneva Psalter, 
155); 

6157 HEALEY WILLAN—Hymn Anthem on “St. Osmund”......... 0.0 ccc ececee 25 


(Guide me, O Thou great Redeemer). 
6073 HEALEY WILLAN—O Be Joyful in God (Psalms 36:5-7; 57:6; 66:1-3; 145:13) .25 
(Thanksgiving or general use). 
6016 HEALEY WILLAN—O Sing unto the Lord a New SOrigh iti aL ee .20 
6052 HEALEY WILLAN—Ye Shall Know that the Lord Will Come (CHRISTMAS).... .25 
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Music Publishers 
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oll eal Preludes for Organ 


Edited by Hermann Keller 


Peters No. 4448... . $3.50 


Newly discovered works by 20 German masters of the 17th and 18th centuries, 


predecessors and contemporaries of J. S. Bach 


(supplementing Karl Straube’s CHORALE PRELUDES OF THE OLD MASTERS (Peters No. 3048, 


ALBERTI 
ARMSDORF 
J.C. BACH 

J. M. BACH 
BOEHM 
BUTTSTEDT 
BUXTEHUDE 
FISCHER 
KAUFMANN 
KINDERMANN 
KREBS 
KRIEGER 
PACHELBEL 
PRAETORIUS 
SCHEIDEMANN 
SCHEIDT 
VETTER 
WALTHER 
WECKMANN 
ZACHAU 


$3.50) especially for use in church) 


for the church organist* 


*based on 66 chorales, of which many appear in standard 
Protestant hymnals in the United States; 


51 are included in the new SERVICE BOOK AND HYMNAL of 
the Lutheran Church in the U.S.A.; 


63 are included in the LUTHERAN HYMNAL used by the 
churches of the Synodical Conference. 


*easy to moderately difficult; 33 for manuals only, 23 with 
optional pedal, 24 for manuals and pedal on 3 staves. 


*Index of Chorales, alphabetical and numerical Tables of 
Contents (English and German). 


*Seasonal Classification: Advent (2), Christmas (14), New Year’s 
(2), Lent (4), Easter (5), Whit-sunday (3), Trinity Sunday (3), 
Thanksgiving Day (3), Reformation Day (5), Day of Repentance 
(7), Memorial Sunday (12) (English and German). 


for the student of theory* 


*scholarly historical introduction (English and German). 


*comparative discussion of the chorale, chorale fantasia, 
chorale fughetta and chorale partita, with all works in the 
collection classified according to the style of the composer’s 
treatment (English and German). 


*biographiacl notes on the 20 composers (English and German). 


The new Peters Edition Organ and Choral Thematic Music catalog available upon request. 
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BASIC BOOKS FOR YOUR MUSIC LIBRARY 


WORSHIP 


A Study of Corporate Devotion 
By Luther D. Reed 


Highly readable, thoroughly enjoyable; deals with the 
whole field of worship—history, content, leadership 
and meaning. A practical guide. $6.75 


THE CHORALE 


By Edwin Liemohn 


“The best book I know which gives the background 
of Protestant hymnody and its European develop- 
ment.”—Christian Century. $1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


By Edward T. Horn, Ill 


A clear, historical account of the church calendar and 
how it developed; gives new meaning to liturgical 
worship. $3.75 


music. Valuable for all who want to bring to 
music a sen f theology, drawing upon 
Thomas Aquinas, C. S. Lewis and contem- 
porary musicologists. By the author of THE 
~~ GIFT OF CONVERSION. $2.25 


At your denominational book store 
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